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Borglum statue of Abraham Lincoln, in front of Court House in Newark, N. J. 


Keystone Photo 


Abraham Lincoln 


his man whose homely face you look upon, 

Was one of nature’s masterful, great men; 

Born with strong arms, that unfought battles 
won; 

Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen. 

Chosen for large designs, he had the art 

Of winning with his humour, and he went 


Straight to the mark, which was the human 
heart; 


Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 

Upon his back a more than Atlas-load, 

The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 

He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 

Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 

Hold, warriors, councillors, kings! All now give 
place 

To this dear benefactor of the race. 


—Richard Henry Stoddard 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WE PLAY FLORIST (Reading Lesson) 
We visited the florist shop. 


We saw many spring flowers in bloom. 


We brought some branches to school. 
The branches were bare and brown. 
We put the branches in water. 
We put them in a warm place. 


We made them think it was spring. 


Soon the buds began to open. 


The branches would not bloom outside before 
March. 


This is one way the florist gets early blos- 
soms. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Bring in branches of various kinds of shrubs and trees,—pussy willow, forsythia, maple, I. 
elm,—any other variety growing near the school. Study the buds. Explain where the sap 
of trees and shrubs is during the winter. Put the branches in water and place in a sunny 
window. Watch the opening of leaf and blossom buds. After a few days compare these 
buds with those outdoors. 


2. Make a play florist shop. Slip winter plants like the begonia, English ivy. Plant small pots 
with grapefruit seeds. Put sweet potatoes in bottles of water. 2. 


3. Review winter months. Bring out the fact that winter is the time for rest for most plants, 
hibernating animals, and many people. Long nights, short days and very cold weather 
make all life inactive. 


RIDDLE—WHAT AM I? DO YOU KNOW? 
I am very pretty. 


I look like gold. . What do many animals do in 
I bloom in the early spring. February ? 


. How many days has February ? 


People like to have me near houses. . What do plants do in February? 


What am I? 


. What fun do we haveinFebruary? 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR BULBS (Reading Lesson) 
These bulbs are dry and brown. 
They are not pretty. 
We shall place them in a bowl. 


We shall put sand and little stones 
around them. 


Then we shall put water in the bowl. 
Our bulbs must be put in a dark place. 
That makes the roots grow. 


In two weeks we shall put the bowl in 
the sunshine. 


Then the leaves will grow. 


Soon we shall have a bowl full of 
pretty flowers. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Visit to a florist. 


If possible visit a florist. Note the many 
kinds of blooming plants. See the bulbs. 


young plant lies in the bulb. 


( 


Help the children understand where the 


2. Study seeds. 


Bring in packages of seeds. Note the size of seeds. Study the bean—see the tiny plant in 
the bean. This can easily be seen if the beans are soaked for a time. Note the swelling 
and the effect of the tiny sprout. Place the beans in a box of earth. Watch them grow. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 
1. Some bulbs cost 5 cents each. How many can we buy for a dime? 


The third grade planted 6 bulbs. The second grade planted 4 bulbs. How 
many did both grades plant ? 


*. Qne bowl has 2 blossoms, another bowl has 4 blossoms. How many blos- 
soms are there in both bowls? 
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STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Make a list of the signs of February. Some information may have to be given the class but 


draw all ideas from the children if possible. Make a chart of the signs given and have the children 
illustrate as many as possible. 


10. 


FEBRUARY 


Ice and snow still cover the 
ground. 


Days are getting longer. 


Children are busy making valen- 
tines. 


First run of maple sap is flowing. 


Pictures of Abraham Lincoln are 
in the papers. 


Lincoln’s birthday comes in Feb- 
ruary. 


Pictures of George Washington 
are in the papers, too. 


Washington’s birthday comes in 
February. 


We have a holiday on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 


This is the shortest month. 


FEBRUARY (Reading Lesson) 


February is the shortest month in the year. 
It is the last Winter month. 

Valentine’s Day comes in February. 

Many birthdays come in February. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Get discarded wall paper books. Have the children cut out flowers and other pictures for 
valentines. 


Make valentines on government postal cards. Mail these to friends. 


Learn the type stamp required for different kinds of mail. Bring in samples of cancelled 
stamps. If possible visit a post office and see how stamps are sold and cancelled. 


Establish a simple post office for the exchange of valentines. 


NO 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


WE CHOOSE BY VOTING 
Valentine’s Day will soon be here. 
We have a post office. 
We need a postman for each row. 
Everyone wants to be a postman. 
How shall we choose our postmen? 
We shall vote. 


Write the name of the one you want 
on a piece of paper. 


Then we shall count the votes. 


Voting is a good way to choose. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Teach the children how to address letters. 
Post chart giving class directory. 


Post letters correctly addressed. Have children bring addressed envelopes from home— 
some written in long hand and some printed. 


Set up criteria for voting for postmen. Chart these suggestions— 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD POSTMAN? 
A GOOD POSTMAN CAN READ WELL. 
A GOOD POSTMAN IS COURTEOUS. 
A GOOD POSTMAN IS CAREFUL WITH MAIL. 


Secure a supply of money order applications from the local post office. Show the class how 
money is sent through the mail. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures of 
Peter and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


(Continued from last month) 


MATADI, AFRICA 
JAN. 10, 1939 
DEAR THOMAS, 


Does it seem possible that the rubber in our boots and in our automobile tires was once 
the juice of a tree? It is true! I have just visited a rubber plantation where I saw the juice just as 
it came from the rubber trees. I could hardly believe it when they told me that juice would be 
made into rubber, because the juice when it comes from the tree is nearly as white as milk. 

You probably know that in the United States we have both wild strawberries and culti- 
vated strawberries. Here in Africa there grow both wild and cultivated rubber trees. On the 
rubber plantations, such as the one which I have recently visited, the trees have been planted 
in even rows in land that is quite wet. Rubber trees need a great deal of water. 

The men who tap the rubber trees carry about with them hatchets and tiny cups. With 
these hatchets they cut large V-shaped gashes in the bark of the rubber trees. Each tree has 
four or five gashes, one above the other. The men hang one of the cups under the bottom gash. 
As soon as a gash is cut the milky juice begins to ooze out. This juice is called “‘latex.’’ The latex 
drips very slowly into the tiny cup on each tree. The latex flows best in the early morning, so 
the rubber-gatherers get up at dawn and go about from tree to tree with big buckets gathering 
the latex. The latex drips so slowly that each cup contains only a few spoonfuls, but there are 
so many trees the rubber-gatherer soon gets his bucket full. 

There is another reason, too, why the rubber-gatherers like to get up at dawn and finish 
their work before noon. I think I wrote in one of my other letters what the men here in Matadi 
like to do during the middle of the day. Do you remember? 

One of the men on the plantation told me that if I would come back some other day he 
would show me how to make real rubber out of the latex. I am going back some day soon, so in 
my next letter I will tell you how it is done. 


Your friend, 
PETER. 


Would the rubber trees that grew on the 
plantation which Peter visited be the 
wild trees or the cultivated trees? 
Why? 


Do you know of any tree in our country 
that is sometimes tapped for its 
juice? What is made from the juice 
of that tree? Tell how it is made. 


Give two reasons why the rubber- 
gatherers get up so early in the 
morning to gather the latex. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
JAN. 15, 1939 
DEAR PETER, 
The letter which you wrote last month about having dinner in Limba’s home was very 
interesting. Since I received that letter I have had dinner in a Japanese home. It was a lot of 
fun and the food was very good, but I had to work very hard to get all that I wanted to eat. 


Yo San Su’s mother invited us to her home for a real Japanese dinner. Of course there were 
no knives and forks so we had to eat with chopsticks. You probably know that chopsticks are 
about as large as pencils, but a little longer. The ones that.are used every day are made of wood, 
but Yo San Su’s mother used her best ones when we were there and they were made of bone. 

Mother and daddy could handle the chopsticks quite well because they had used them 
before. They took both of the sticks in one hand and did not seem to drop any of their food. 
I tried to use them with one hand, but the end of my chopsticks would not stay together and I 
dropped every bit of food I tried to eat. Then I tried to use both hands, taking one stick in each 
hand. I could pick up the food much better that way, but when I tried to put it into my mouth 
I dropped most of it. Everyone was laughing at me but I did not mind because I know Yo San 
Su’s people very well now and I like them very much. 


Finally Yo San Su’s mother came over and showed me just how to hold the chopsticks in 
one hand, then I handled my food much better. 


We had a delicious dinner. There was a soup made of fish and seaweed which we drank 
from little bowls. Then we had fish, vegetables, roasted eels, rice fancy cakes, and tea. Everyone 
in Japan drinks tea, even the children. Mother let me drink tea that day just to be polite. I did 


not like it very well though. It was too bitter. They do not use any cream or sugar in their tea 
here in Japan. 


When we got home that night I told Mother that I was glad I could use a knife and fork 
at home. I think I would starve if I had to use chopsticks at every meal. 
Your friend, 
THOMAS. 


What did Thomas mean 
when he said he had to 
work very hard to get all 
that he wanted to eat? 


Do you think Thomas’s 
mother did right to let 
him drink tea just to be 
polite? Why? 


Which of the foods that 
were served for dinner 
do you think were eaten 
with the chopsticks? 
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Triangle Photo 


First Grade Service Station 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on page 60. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


First Grade Service Station 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


GRADES I and II 
What seems to be the business of the children in this picture? 


Point to the boy at the left of the picture. What kind of work is he doing? How can you 
tell? 


Point to the boy at the right of the picture. What kind of work is he doing? 

What two things does the first automobile need at this service station? 

What is the object in the middle of the picture that stands behind the first automobile? 
On its side is something that looks like the face of a clock. For what is that used? 


Notice the number plate on the front of the last automobile. What things does a number 
plate tell? 


Notice the girls who are driving the two automobiles. What season of the year do you think 
it must be? Why? 


If you were the man who runs the service station, would you rather have cars stop for air, 
for gas, or for water? Why? 


If you were the person driving one of these automobiles, which would you rather be, the 
girl in the first one or the girl in the last one? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 


Play that you are in the first automobile. Choose someone in the class to be the man at the 
service station. Drive up to the station in your automobile and politely ask the man at the sta- 
tion for the things your automobile needs. See if the man at the station knows how to give you 
good service. Do not forget to pay him for his service before you drive away. 


Play that you are in the second automobile, and do the same as suggested for the first 
automobile. 


Choose someone in your class to be the man at the service station. Play that your automo- 
bile has broken down somewhere on the road. Call the man at the service station on the tele- 
phone. Tell him what has happened to your automobile, and what you wish him to do. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


How old must one be before he can have a license to drive an automobile? 
Can you tell any of the traffic rules of your town or state? 

How often must new number plates be purchased? 

How is gasoline sold? 

Have you noticed how much gasoline costs today? 

If you bought five gallons of gasoline, how much would it cost? 


Notice the pennants hanging over the gasoline station in the picture. What do you think it 


says on them? 


What is the difference between a service station and a garage? 


Do you think it is more difficult driving an automobile in the summer or in the winter? 


Why? 


What can children do to help the drivers of automobiles? 

On which side of the street should one walk? Why? 

Name some of the different makes of automobiles. 

Name some of the different kinds of automobiles. (Coupe, Sedan, etc.) 

For what different purposes are automobiles used? 

What things does an automobile need in the winter that it does not need in the summer? 


Name as many parts of an automobile as you can. Tell for what purpose some of these 


parts are used. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Find out what gasoline, oil, tires, inner tubes, and many other necessities for the auto- 


mobile really cost today. Make a price list of these things for your classroom. When this is 
finished, play that someone came to your garage and bought some of these things for his car. 
Make up a problem in arithmetic which tells what he bought and the price of each article. Write 
your name on your own problem. Put all of these problems into a box, shake them up, then each 
child may draw a problem to solve. Be sure you do not pay the garage man too much. And the 
one whose name is on the problem which you draw must be sure that you have paid him enough. 
Do not forget the dollar sign and the decimal point. 


Whose garage bill was the largest? 


Whose garage bill was the smallest? 
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THE GROUNDHOG 
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Here is a groundhog. 

His right name is woodchuck. 
He is about two feet tall. 

His fur is yellow-gray. 
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If he needs to fight he fights well. 
Woodchucks can climb small trees. 
They can swim, too. 


They eat breakfast when the dew is on the 
ground. 
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The woodchuck digs his home in the ground. 
He is a lazy fellow. 

He spends most of his time underground. 
He sleeps all winter. 


Their food is grass and clover. 

Woodchucks like garden vegetables. 

Fruit and nuts are good. too. 

See the groundhog sunning himself on the 
rock? 
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VALENTINES FOR ADELINE Number Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


= 


VALENTINE 
FROM 


JUST SEE WHAT THE MAIL MAN BROUGHT 
TO PRETTY ADELINE. 


CAN YOU COUNT HOW MANY HEARTS 
ARE ON EACH VALENTINE ? 
WRITE YOUR ANSWERS NEATLY 


UPON EACH DOTTED LINE. 


How many hearts from Maryand Lena ? 

How many hearts from Clara and Mary ? 
How many hearts from Jane and Gladys ° 
How many hearts from Joe and Susan ? 
How many hearts from Jane and Bob ? 

How many hearts from Tom and fred ? 
How many hearts from Tom and Ben ? 
How many hearts from Joe and Elsie ? 

How many hearts from Tom and Susan ? 
How many hearts from Lena and Bob ? 
How many hearts from Alice and Tom ? 
How many hearts from Jane and Bob ? 
How many hearts from Ben and Susan ? 
How many hearts from Bob and Mary ? 
How many hearts from Elsie and lom 2? 
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ADDING HEARTS 


1939 


many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
manu hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 
many hearts 


Number Seat Work 


15 


Louise D. Tessin 


Joe and Alice ? 
Fred and Gladys ? ____.- 
Jom and flste 
Susan and Gladys ? ____ 
Joe and fred ? 
Elsie and Alice? 

Lena and Clara ? 

Ben Fred ? ______- 
Gladys and lena? 
Tom and Joe ? 
Jane and Ben ? 
Fred and Elsie ? 
Elsie and Ben ? 
Ben and Elsie ? 
Mary and Gladys ? 
Joe and lena ? 
Jane and Joe ? 
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NUMBER WORK PAGE Bess Br 


If you have six cherries 

And I have two beside, 

How many cherries do we have? 
Tell me, can you decide? 


Mary mailed five valentines, 

She lost three on the way, 

How many did she mean to send 
On St. Valentine's Day? 


If farmers bought four axes 

And four were left to sell, 

How many did the shop man have? 
How many, can you tell? 
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PICTURE NUMBER WORK—How Many? By Elinor Andrews 


Hour Many Bessws? 


te thom, 


dqueal. 


In space preceding first line of rhyme, write in number of figures in picture 
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Those Puzzling Threads 
A Play for Second Grade Pupils 


ym play is to be used at the 
close of the study on the clothing 
project. There are five characters: 
Bob, Jimmy, Jack, Sue and Caroline. 
Caroline is a little Negro girl from 
the South. If the girl who takes the 
part of Caroline can talk in the 
Negro dialect, it will add to the 
appeal of the play. However, if it 
is too difficult to use the dialect, 
regular English may be used. 

No stage setting is required, and 
the properties are very few. Bob 
should wear an old shirt in which 
a slit has been made to assure the 
tear on which the play is based. 
Bob will also need a handkerchief 
to display in the last part of the 
first act. Sue should wear a large silk 
hair ribbon, and Caroline carries a 
rope which she jumps as she comes 
on to the stage. Jack should wear 
rather heavy, leather shoes. 


Act I 


(Bos and Jimmy run on to the 
stage. Jimmy grabs Bos by the 
arm and tears his shirt.) 


Bos: Oh, gee! Another tear in 
my shirt. What will Mother say this 
time? She says I’m very careless 
about my clothes. 


Jimmy: I’m sorry I tore it, Bob. 
Here, maybe I can pin it up for you. 
(Jimmy starts to pin the tear with 
a big safety-pin when he dis- 
covers some threads in the torn 
edge.) Why, look at the little 
threads in this tear, Bob! Looks 
like your shirt is made of threads. 


Bos: Oh, my shirt isn’t made of 
threads. It’s made of cloth. 


Jimmy: Yes, but what is cloth 
made from? 


Bos: Why, I don’t know. It’s 
just cloth, I guess—just like wood 
is wood and grass is grass. 


Jimmy: Maybe so, but I never saw 
any growing, and I’d like to know 
what makes the threads in that tear. 
(Looks off-stage toward left and 
discovers Jack approaching.) 
Here comes Jack. Maybe he knows 
where cloth grows and can tell us 
about the threads (as JAck enters). 
Hi, Jack, do you see this tear in 
Bob’s shirt? (Jimmy points to tear.) 


Jack: Sure, I see it, but I’ve 
seen lots of tears in my own shirts. 
Mother says if I knew now hard it 


By JENNIE B. POTTER 


is to make a shirt, I’d be more 
careful. 


Bos: Then you do know some- 
thing about our shirts. We were 
wondering how all these little 
threads got into my shirt. 


Jack: I don’t know anything about 
that. Mother just calls my shirts 
“cotton shirts,’ so I guess they’re 
made from cotton. 


Jimmy: Oh, they couldn’t be made 
from cotton. I’ve seen Mother put 
cotton in her quilts. It’s soft and 
white and not a bit like a shirt. 


Bos: Where does the cotton 
come from, Jimmy? 


Jimmy: I don’t know. Mother just 
buys it at the store. I suppose it 
comes from a big factory. 


Jacx: Here comes Sue. Maybe 
she can help you about those 
threads. Girls ought to know more 
about clothes than boys—they’re 
always talking about them. (SuE 
enters from right.) Hello, Sue. 
Do you know anything about mak- 
ing shirts? 

Sue: Not much. Mother always 
buys my brother’s shirts at the 
store. 


Bos: But look at these threads in 
the torn-place in my shirt. How did 
they get there? 


Sue: Well, your shirt is made from 
cotton. I do know that much about 
it. So they must be cotton threads. 


Bos: But does cotton come from 
a factory, or does it grow on a tree? 


Sue: I don’t know about that. 
Here comes Caroline. I heard her 
say that she came from the land of 
cotton. Maybe she can tell us about 
it. (CAROLINE enters, skipping her 
rope.) Hello, Caroline, can you tell 
us why there are threads in Bob’s 
shirt? See them in this torn place. 
(Sue shows the tear to CAROLINE.) 


CAROLINE: Sho, 
Dey’s cotton threads. 


ah sees dem. 


Bos: But cotton threads are al- 
ways white, and these are blue. 


CAROLINE: Sho, they’s blue ’cause 
they’s been dyed. 


Jack: How do you happen to 
know so much about cotton, Caro- 
line? 


CAROLINE: Why, don’t you know 
ah’s from de land ob cotton? 


(CAROLINE sings the chorus of 
‘‘Dixie,’’ skipping her rope a few 
times as she sings.) 


Bos: That’s a fine song, Caroline, 
but you haven’t told us how cotton 
gets into threads or how it grows in 
the first place. 


CAROLINE: Well, first de cotton 
seeds are planted in a big field, on 
a plantation. De plants grow about 
dat high (measures) and pretty 
flowers comes out. First de flower is 
a pale yellow, den it turns pink. 
Now a pod grows where de flower 
was, and aftah a long while, big 
white balls pops out where de flower 
was. Den people goes to de field and 
picks de cotton and puts it into 
sacks. De cotton is taken to de gin 
where de seeds is taken out. Next, 
it is packed into big bales and sent 
to big factories in de cities where it 
is made into clothes. 


Bos: But how does it get from a 
cotton bale into a shirt? 


CAROLINE: Jus’ give. me time, 
Bob, ah’s comin’ to dat. At de 
factory all dat cotton is twisted into 
threads. Dey call it “‘spinnin’.’”’ 
De threads are woven into cloth, 
and de cloth is wound into bolts. 
De bolts are sold to big_ stores. 
Yo’ mammy buys de cloth and 
makes yo’ a shirt. So dat’s how all 
de threads got into yo’ shirt! 


Bos: But Mamma didn’t make 
my shirt. She bought it already 
made. 


SuE: Oh, Bob, you’ve heard of 
shirt factories! They’re big buildings 
where a lot of machines make shirts. 
Other factories make dresses and 
other kinds of clothes. 


Jack: Are all our clothes made of 
cotton, Caroline? 


CarROLINE: Ah don’ know, Jack, 
but ah don’ think so, ’cause some 
costs so much more den others, and 
some is so much warmer den others, 
but cotton is de only one ah knows 
about. 


Jimmy: I’ll tell you a brand new 
game to play. We can call it ‘“‘The 
Finding-out Game.” 


Sue: How do we play it, Jimmy? 


Jimmy: Each of us must find out 
how some of our clothes are made. 


Bos: Oh, that’ll be fun. How long 
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do we get to find out about them, 
Jimmy? 


Jimmy: Will a half hour be long 
enough? 


ALL: Yes. 
Jimmy: I’ll find out about my coat. 


SuE: I’ll see if I can learn how my 
new ribbon was made. 


Jack: And I'll see what I can 
learn about my new shoes. 


Bos: Gee, what can I find out 
about? (He takes out his hand- 
kerchief to use it and gets the 
idea to find out about it.) Oh, I 


know! I’ll find out about my hand- 
kerchief. 


CAROLINE: jus’ bring some 
pictures ob cotton to show yo’. 


ALL: Good-bye—see you later— 
in half an hour, etc. 


Act II 


(Children return with any 
posters or other exhibits that 
they have made during their 
study of clothing.) 


Bos: Well, here we are! What did 
you find out about your coat, 
Jimmy? 


Jimmy: I found out that I wasn’t 
the first to wear my new coat. 


Jack: But, Jimmy, your mother 
bought your coat at the store. I 
know she did for I was with you, so 
I don’t think any one else wore it 
first. 


Jimmy: Oh, yes, my coat was worn 
before I got it, but I know you 
could never guess who wore it, so 
I'll tell you. Mr. Sheep wore it! 


SuE: Why, Jimmy, a sheep doesn’t 
need your coat to keep it warm. It 
has a coat of wool. 


Jimmy: That’s just it. My coat 
was made from the wool of the 
sheep. 


Bos: A coat doesn’t look as if it 
were made from a sheep’s wool, 
does it? 


Jimmy: No, but Mother told me 
all about it. The wool is clipped 


from the sheep’s back in the spring 
when he doesn’t need it any more. 
Then it is sent to a factory where 
it is cleaned, or scoured, in soap and 
hot water; next it is carded, that 
means combed out; then it is twisted 
into threads called yarn and woven 
into cloth. From there on the story 
of wool is just the same as Caroline 
told us about cotton. What did you 


find out about your handkerchief, 
Bob? 


Bos: My handkerchief is made 
from a plant called flax. The flax 
grows in a big field, somewhat like 
wheat does. It grows best in cool, 
damp countries. The flax is pulled 
from the ground by the roots to 
make the fibers longer. 


Jack: What do you mean by 
“‘fibers,’’ Bob? 


Bos: Fibers are the little thread- 
like parts from which the stem of 
the plant is made. The plants are 
put into water so the fibers will 
come apart; then they are laid in 
the sun to bleach. After the fibers 
are bleached, they are spun and 
woven into cloth. The cloth is 
called linen. 


SuE: Why, I have a dress that 
Mother calls “‘linen.’”’ I wonder 
where it came from. 


Bos: Mother says the finest linen 
comes from Ireland. Many other 
things are made from linen, too, 
such as tablecloths, napkins, boys’ 
summer pants and girls’ dresses. 


Sue, what did you learn about your 
ribbon? 


Sue: It almost makes me squirm 
to think my ribbon was made by 
a worm. 


CAROLINE: Why, we’s always 
tryin’ to kill de worms ’cause dey 
eats de cotton. 


Sue: There are different kinds of 
worms, Caroline. They live in warm 
countries—like China and Japan. 
The worm eats mulberry leaves until 
it gets big and sleepy. Then it spins 
a silk thread about a half-mile long. 
It wraps up in the thread and goes 
to sleep. It is now a little, egg- 
shaped cocoon. The cocoons are put 
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into warm water so the silk thread 
can be unwound. Several tiny 
threads are twisted together to make 


a thread big enough to weave into 
cloth. 


CAROLINE: But what happens to 
de po’ little worm when he gets 
put into dat warm water? 


Sue: Oh, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. All the worms are 
not put into the water, though. 
Some of them are left to grow into 
moths. 


Jimmy: What do they want moths 
for? My mother kills them so they 
won’t eat holes in our clothes. 


Sue: They need this kind of moth 
to lay eggs to hatch out more silk- 
worms. Did you bring the pictures 
about cotton, Caroline? 


CAROLINE: Yes. Here dey is. 
(She shows any pictures which 
the class has made or collected 
and tells about them.) 


Bos: Jack, what did you learn 
about your new shoes? 


Jack: Jimmy said he wasn’t the 
first to wear his coat, and I wasn’t 
the first to wear my shoes, either. 
They might have been worn by a 
calf, a cow, a horse, a deer, or a 
goat. Mother thought mine were 
made from calfskin. When the ani- 
mals die, their skins are taken off 
and sold to a place called a ‘“‘tan- 
nery.”” The skin is scraped and 
cleaned. Then tannic acid is used on 
it to make it tough and strong. 
Now the skin is called ‘‘leather,”’ 
and is ready to be sent to a shoe 
factory where it is made into shoes. 
The shoes are sent to the stores 
and we can buy them there. 


Bos: I think this has been a 
pretty good game. 


Jack: So do I, but we’ve worked 
our brains so hard that I think we 
should use our legs a while. 


Sue: What shall we play? 
CAROLINE: Let’s play tag! 
Jimmy: O.K., you’re It. 


(CAROLINE chases others from 
the stage.) 


LUCKY TERRY 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Lucky for Terry he looked both 
ways, 

For a rattling big dragon with 
eyes that blaze 

Was rumbling along on the 
narrow street, 

Its size was tremendous, its 
speed was so fleet! 


Lucky for Terry he waited to 
look 

The other way, too, for like 
thunder it shook 

The ground that he stood on. 
A red van went past 


Lucky for Terry he learned not 
to jump 

From the curb without thinking 
for some things go Bump! 

And outdoors is much nicer than 
staying in bed— 


With a voice like a foghorn— Lucky for Terry he uses his 


and it sped Very Fast. 


head! 


= 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Valentine Store 


A Play 


Characters 

STOREKEEPER (a boy) 

Customers (11 children—boys and 
girls) 

VALENTINES (11 children represent- 
ing Valentines for Mother, Father, 
Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, 
Teacher, Doctor, Grandma, 
Grandpa and Sweethearts) 


Scene 
Greeting Card Store. (A _ small 
counter is sufficient. Then, by 
using raised seats or benches the 


standing on the “‘shelves”’ for the 
background.) 


Act I 


(As curtain rises the Store 
KEEPER is busy arranging his 
“Valentines.” He takes one down 
from the shelf and puts it in 
another place. The VALENTINES— 
children dressed 
bright colors decorated with 
lace, hearts, cupids, etc.—walk 
stiffly and allow themselves to be 
led around at the will of the 
STOREKEEPER.) 


STOREKEEPER (to himself): Oh, 
I have such lovely Valentines this 
year. I do hope I shall be able to 
sell them all. If I make enough 
money, I can buy milk for my 
little boy, Johnny, every day and 
then he will be well and strong 
again. 
customer! 


First Customer: Please, sir, may 
I see your Valentines? I want one 
for my Mother. 


just what you want right here. (He 
goes to the shelf and brings one 
down marked ‘‘To My Mother.’’) 


First Customer: Oh, dear, I’ve 
left my glasses at home. What does 
this one say? 


VALENTINE FOR MoTHeER: tell 
you what I say. Listen— 


“The best Valentine that ever 
could be, 

Is you, dear Mother, don’t you 
see?”’ 


First Customer: Fine, take 
it. How much is it? 

STOREKEEPER: 25 cents. 

(First Customer hands the 
money to the STOREKEEPER and 


leads the VALENTINE off the 
stage.) 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


(SECOND and Tuirp CUSTOMERS 
enter immediately.) 


SECOND CusToMER: Do you mind 
if we look around your store? 


STOREKEEPER: Certainly not, just 
help yourself. 


My brother is 
out West and I want to send him a 
funny one. 


SECOND CUSTOMER: Here’s mine! 
Just what I want. 


VALENTINE FOR Dap: You’ll find 
“Valentines” will appear to be it hard to get a better one than I, 


and this is the reason why— 


“To Daddy who is my Valentine 


every day in the year, 


To Daddy who is my “‘bestest’’ pal, 


I love you, Daddy, dear.”’ 


THIRD CUSTOMER: 
mine. See if you like it. 


VALENTINE FOR BROTHER (he is 
in white or dressed very grotesquely) comes 


forward: 


“‘This may look funny, 
But so do you. 
It may cost money, 
But don’t get blue. 


This Valentine’s from me to you, 
-U.” 


CusToMER (to STORE- 
KEEPER): We’ll take these two and 


So you need not sign an I—O 


THIRD 


we think they are very nice. 


STOREKEEPER: Thank you. I hope 
Ah, here comes my first you'll tell your friends, because I 


am very anxious to sell them all. 


(SECOND and THIRD CUSTOMERS 


exit with VALENTINES.) 


(Fourtn, Firtu, S1xtH and SeEv- 
STOREKEEPER: I believe I have entH Customers all enter to- 


gether.) 


FourTH CuSTOMER: My, what a 
lot of pretty Valentines. I want one 


for my sister who is ill. 


(STOREKEEPER takes one from 


the shelf.) 


VALENTINE FOR THE SISTER: 


**To my sister who is ill, 
Use this Valentine for a pill. 


It will soon make you strong 


and well— 


And then you'll say, ‘Now I feel 


swell.’ ”’ 


FirtH Customer: My uncle is a 
farmer. I think this one is grand. 


Want to hear it? 


VALENTINE FOR UNCLE (steps 


forward): 


And _here’s 


“You may pull up your onions and 
dig your potatoes, too, 
But I’ve dug up this Valentine in 
hopes it will please you!”’ 


S1xtH CustomMerR: My aunt is 
traveling in Europe. How’s this one 
for her? (Takes VALENTINE from 
shelf.) 


VALENTINE FOR AuNT (dressed 
in blue): 
“Though you may be across the 
sea, 
I want you to remember me. 
So here’s a Valentine of blue 
To show the love I have for you!” 


SEVENTH CUSTOMER: I want one 
for my teacher, but I can’t seem to 
find one. 


VALENTINE FOR TEACHER: Here I 
am behind this big Valentine. How 
do you like me? Just listen! 

*“You’ve sent me many a card this 
year, 
And I’ve sent you nary a one. 

Yours were report cards, Teacher, 

dear, 
But this one’s sent for fun!’’ 


EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEv- 
ENTH CUSTOMERS enter.) 


EIGHTH CusToMER: “I want acard 
for my Doctor. 


NintH Customer: And I want 
one for Grandma, too. 

TENTH CusToMER: I hope that 
you have one for Grandpa. 

ELEVENTH CusToOMER: And one 
for my Sweetheart that’ll do!’’ 

(The four VALENTINES then 
come down and stand opposite 
the child who desires the partic- 
ular card.) 


VALENTINE FOR Doctor: 


“You are my Valentine, Doctor, 
dear. 

Use your stethoscope so you can 
hear— 

That I love you, for you bring me 
cheer 


When I am sick and full of fear.’’ 


VALENTINE FOR GRANDMA: 
“This dear little card makes me 
think of you 
With all its frills and lace. 
This Valentine of brighter hue 
Has come to take my place.” 


VALENTINE FOR GRANDPA: 
“Will you be my Valentine 
As well as Grandma’s too? 
Will you be my sweetheart? 
Just say you will, please do!”’ 


F 
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VALENTINE FOR SWEETHEART: 


‘‘Sweetheart, Sweetheart, will you 
be mine? 
If you will, then I’ll be thine!’”’ 
(This VALENTINE dances, and, 
when she has finished, all those 
left on the stage also dance off, 


leaving the STOREKEEPER waving 
farewell.) 


Epilogue 
Scene—Home of Storekeeper. 


Characters: 


STOREKEEPER 

His WIFE 

His Son—JOHNNY 
ALL VALENTINES 


(As scene opens, Mother and 
son are sitting there quietly. 
The MorTHeR is knitting and 


JOHNNY—a frail lJlittle boy—is 
reading a book.) 
STOREKEEPER (enters): Well, 


well, I have some good news for 
you. (He holds up a handful of 
money.) What do you think! I’ve 
sold all my Valentines and now we 
have money enough to buy plenty 
of nice fresh milk for Johnny for a 
long time to come. 

Isn’t that wonderful! 
I’m going right out now to get 
Johnny some milk. He does need 
it so badly. 


(She returns with a bottle of 


Instrumental Music in 


Small Rural School 


H Ow many teachers have heard 
parents bewail the fact that their 
children could not be privileged to 
attend a city or large consolidated 
school? They would so much like 
to be able to provide music lessons 
for Johnny or Mary. Yet, it is 
impossible to get into town regu- 
larly for lessons and no one in the 
community is in a position to give 
music lessons. Hence, instrumental 
music remains as just another thing 
that is often discussed but never 
carried out. 

What can we, as teachers, do to 
bring a semblance of musical ex- 
perience to these rural children? 
What instruments could we teach 
them to play? How would one pro- 
ceed? What is the minimum musical 
background which the teacher 
would need? These are some of the 
questions which confronted me as 
I contemplated introducing music 
lessons into my rural school. 

I would say that confidence was 
probably the primary requisite on 
the part of the teacher. However, 
most of us have developed this 
essential during our first months of 
practice teaching. I happened to 
have about a year’s training in 
piano and, feeling that it would 
probably be the best to teach 
anyway, I began to work toward 
that end, though I told no one of 
my plans until I was certain that I 
would be able to carry them out. 

Now I realize that professional 
musicians rightfully frown upon 
improperly trained music teachers. 
However, in the case of rural 
schools, it is not a choice between 
proper and improper training, but 
rather between improper and none 


at all. It is my contention that dirty 
water would do an arid region more 
good than no water at all, and it is 
upon that theory that I have based 
my experience with music. 

I realized that I must first find 
some way to provide a piano for the 
school, so began planning for a 
carnival as a means of raising the 
necessary funds. Children love carni- 
vals. They enjoy fixing their various 
booths and giving their little shows. 
Carnivals are much easier to stage 
than Christmas entertainments, and 
more fun, too! We followed this carni- 
val in a few weeks with a Bingo party 
and by that time had raised the nec- 
essary sixty dollars to buy a piano. 

As soon as the piano arrived, I 
began using the half-hour opening 
exercise period for class piano les- 
sons. Grouped around the piano for 
the first four days of every week, we 
held our music classes. One period 
would be devoted to group class 
explanation, and, at the following 
one, each child would be given an 
opportunity to play for a _ two- 
minute period before the group. 
This gave each child a desire to get 
his lesson better the next day so as 
to be able to play more of it to the 
school. As the entire school partici- 
pated from the second grade through 
the eighth, it was remarkable how 
some of the younger pupils began 
to show improvement over the older. 

Realizing that practice is funda- 
mental, I made it mandatory that 
each child practice one-half hour, 
four days a week. A record was 
kept and if the required two hours’ 
practice was not completed at the 
end of the week, then the time 
in arrears was doubled and added 
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milk and a straw which she 
hands to JOHNNY, who eagerly 
starts to drink it. Suddenly a 
noise 1s heard outside. All the 
VALENTINES enter and surround 
JOHNNY shouting: Surprise, Sur- 
prise! They then sing—to the 
tune of “Lightly Row’’—) 


*““VALENTINE, VALENTINE, 
Will you be our Valentine, 
Johnny, dear, Johnny, dear? 
Now you listen here— 
Drink your milk and then you'll 
see 
Just how strong and well you'll be. 
Johnny, dear, Johnny, dear, 
Be our Valentine.”’ 


The End 


the 


By ARDEN F. GIBBS 


to the next week. Those who lived 
farthest from the school practiced 
during the morning, noon, or recess 
period. Others took turns practicing 
after four. Also, as I lived near the 
school, I was able to spend the 
earlier part of the evenings at school, 
thus allowing the pupils who lived 
close by an opportunity for practice. 

I will admit that, for a while, it 
tends to inconvenience one to a cer- 
tain extent; however, after the 
pupils had mastered a few simple 
numbers we held a recital and in- 
vited the parents and neighbors. 
After this demonstration of accom- 
plishment it was amazing to notice 
the pianos which entered the neigh- 
borhood. This gave many of the 
children an opportunity to practice 
at home, and, with the hearty co- 
operation of the parents, I feel that 
I have reached a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of instrumental 
music in my small rural school. 
Naturally one cannot give them a 
great deal of the theory of music, 
yet, it is not at all difficult to keep 
ahead of the pupil, at least, as one is 
constantly improving oneself while 
assisting them from day to day. 

I realize, also, that the conditions 
underlying every rural school are 
not at all identical and that move- 
ments which are outstanding suc- 
cesses in one area might be utter 
failures in others. Nevertheless, time 
spent on some phase of music teach- 
ing, be it instrumental or vocal, 
will be repaid many times, both to 
pupil and teacher, as it offers some- 
thing much more concrete by which 
parents can judge the progress of their 
children and is a decided aid to an im- 
proved parent-teacher relationship. 
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The Melody Band Fills the Gap 


By KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


Die of the most interesting 
developments of recent years in 
instrumental music in the schools 
has been the development of Melody 
Orchestras and Bands. So much had 
been gained from rhythm bands 
that teachers were optimistic about 
the continuation of the organiza- 
tions until time for the children to 
study the regular orchestral and 
band instruments. Rhythm bands 
were elaborated, made more complex 
and their members taught to read 
from individual music scores. In 
spite of this the average reaction of 
the pupils was a lack of interest after 
the second grade. They were obvi- 
ously in need of more advanced instru- 
mental training. In most schools 
the rhythm band came to be used 
in the first and second grades only. 

Since instrumental classes on the 
regular instruments ordinarily began 
in fifth grade, the two grades inter- 
vening made a gap in which children, 
instrumentally inclined, made no 
progress. There were scattered in- 
dividual exceptions, where children 
were studying violin or piano pri- 
vately, or in small classes, but these 
offered nothing in the way of con- 
certed participation for the whole 
group. Then it was decided that a 
band of melody instruments, easy 
enough for third and fourth grade 
pupils to play, would be of enor- 
mous value in bridging over the gap 
and in making it a training ground 
for later endeavors in the instru- 
mental organizations. 

The plan has been splendidly 
successful and many schools are 


Courtesy Gameble Hinged Music Co. 
Melody Band of St. Columbkille’s School, Dubuque, lowa 


making this a part of their regular 
instrumental program. They select 
an instrument of the flute type, 
which is easy to blow, requires no 
embouchure, and has simple finger- 
ing. The children are taught to 
play together, to play the scale, and 
to read simple melodies. Besides 
the flute-type instruments, ocarinas, 
bells (xylophones), harmonicas and 
ukuleles are used in various combi- 
nations. Pianos are sometimes used 
but are not necessary. 

The instruction books are so com- 
plete that the melody instruments 
can be taught by one who has only 
a slight knowledge of instruments. 
The regular instruction which teach- 
ers have to carry on the vocal music 
is sufficient for them to undertake 
successfully the organization of a 
melody band. 

The children in the third and 
fourth grades are suggested, but 
talented second graders are often 
included, as are fifth and sixth 
graders playing regular orchestral 
and band instruments, such as the 
clarinet and violin. In this way all 
the children are progressing on in- 
struments which most nearly match 
their stage of development. The 
first and second grade Rhythm 
Band is not forgotten. Parts are 
written for them to learn by rote, 
and they join in, adding much to 
the final effect. In this way the 
entire school can join in a project 
which is a pleasure and satisfaction 
to all hearers. 

The value of the training does not 
stop with the playing of the specified 


instruments. The training looks 
ahead and is directly transferable, in 
most cases, to regular band and 
orchestral instruments. Thus the 
child in learning the fingering and 
playing of the melody instrument 
is preparing himself for an easy 
shift to a regular musical instrument 
at a more advisable time. He finds 
this an incentive to master the 
instrument well, knowing that it 
will make him that much nearer his 
high school orchestra or band. 

The organization of these melody 
bands has shown a development of 
a keener sense of rhythm and a 
better understanding of the rhyth- 
mic problems involved in all music. 
It has helped faulty singers to im- 
prove their sense of pitch, by giving 
it reinforcement in another kind of 
musical training. We are all aware 
that there are many variations of 
keenness of hearing, and that the 
untrained ear is often satisfied with 
a tone decidely off pitch. Training 
to play the correct pitch with others 
is a valuable training for children, 
and one which cannot be empha- 
sized too early. 

The melody band serves to reveal 
the talented players and to give 
them the chance to develop their 
ability. Often a child starts on his 
instrument so late in the grades that 
he is not a proficient player by the 
time he reaches high school. Some 
boys have taken up cornet in the 
eighth year and then wondered why 
they could not make the first band 
the next season. A melody band 
which takes the player early, 
teaches him to blow and finger an 
instrument, to read music and to 
play in unison with others, and then 
transfers him, as soon as he is able, 
to a regular orchestral or band in- 
strument, is insuring him steady 
musical progress. 

It will prove a heavy factor in the 
improvement of the high school 
organizations. It will form a training 
school in which many of the begin- 
ning points can be worked out and 
made habit, rather than waiting to 
let the high school director waste a 
lot of time teaching the elementary 
things which so slows up his pro- 
gram. He expects, at times a little 
too optimistically, that when they 
come to him the groundwork, at 
least, will be laid. The melody band 
takes an important step in this 
direction. 

The melody band, aside from 
being a benefit to the children, is 
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a delightful feature for the programs 
in which the school entertains the 
public. It offers definite interest to 
all in the novelty and musical value 
of the small concerts played. It 
demonstrates to the public the pro- 
gressive spirit the children are tak- 
ing in the participation in music. 

There is something about produc- 
ing a melody which is like no other 
experience to a child. The rhythm 
band is fine, even basic, but there is 
a new joy in the producing of a 
melody on an instrument. The child 
studying piano asks eagerly when 
he will be able to play a “piece.” 
Today the teachers of piano are see- 
ing that he need not wait long to 
satisfy this urge. The melody band 
gives him this joy, and he is soon 
adding to his experience the glory 
of playing a tune. 

The amount of time given to the 
organization must vary in different 
schools. Every day, if you can ar- 
range it; twice a week at least, to 
produce good results. The children 
will be practicing at home in the 
meantime, each having bought his 
own instrument and book. Each 
room is able to rehearse alone since 
all have melody, and thus prepare 
for the joint rehearsals. The only 
problems to be worked out in the 
large rehearsal will be the playing 
together, and the effects of expres- 
sion desired. 


Insist that the children watch the 
director. This most valuable train- 
ing must not be neglected. It is not 
possible or necessary for someone to 
be before them directing at all times. 
They can be directed to play in 
strict tempo while the teacher walks 
about, correcting the various pupils, 
helping them with individual prob- 
lems. 

When the time does come for the 
teacher to stand before them and 
direct, they should give her their 
attention and follow her lead. At 
times one of the children can be 
made the director. A little training 
in beating the simple measure and 
showing with the left hand whether 
the music is to be softer or louder, 
will be all that is needed. The child 
so selected may be one who has had 
experience directing the rhythm 
band. 


The children are taught from the 
first to take care of their instru- 
ments. This training is increasingly 


Xylophones) 
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The Clock 


Rhythm is one of the most important things in music. 
Count and play as evenly as a clock “ticks” 


GEORGE RUSHFORD 


“Pick Tock Tick Tock” Says the 


clock. “Tick Tock, 


Tick Tock, Tick, Tick Tock’ 


Tick! Tock! Tick! Tock! Says the 


clock. Tick! Tock! Tick! Tock! Tick! Tick, 


Rhythm Instruments and Drums 
First time all play. 


The Clock 


Second time rhythm sticks play and snare drums hit on the 
rim of the drumin imitation of tick-tock. 


Third time all play while triangles continue to roll through the entire piece in im- 


Tock! 


GEO. RUSHFORD 


4 mitation of analarm clock ringing. w w 


clock. 


Tick! Tock!|T the 
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Music for the Melody Band is quite professional in providing 
individual scores for various instruments. This method allows 
each player to practice his own part at home and come to rehearsal 
letter perfect. There are twenty-three books in the series. 


valuable when they are given more 
expensive instruments. Melody 
band instruments are not expensive. 
How many parents have said: “I 
would be glad to buy my son the 
instrument if I thought he’d take 
an interest and really learn it, but I 
don’t like to make the investment 
for nothing.’’ This melody band en- 
ables the parents to see whether the 
child is doing well enough to justify 
their purchase of a more valuable 
instrument. 

Any large music store will give 
you full information about the 
instruments and music for a melody 
band. Instrument houses will send, 


on approval, demonstration outfits. 
You can select a few children and 
try them on the _ instruments. 
You’ll be surprised how quickly they 
pick it up. You may even want to 
invite in a few of the parents to 
interest them in your new project. 
The children will be interested at 
once, and you can begin, whether 
you start with five or fifty. In what- 
ever number they appear, melody 
bands are giving teachers and par- 
ents a delightful surprise, and a 
great deal of satisfaction in the 
realization that the melody band is 
filling, in a very worth-while way, 
what has been the instrumental gap. 


There is something marvelous in music. I might almost say it is, initself, a marvel. 
Its position is somewhere between the region of thought and that of phenomena; a 
glimmering medium between mind and matter,related to both and yet differing from 
either. Spiritual, and yet requiring rhythm; material, and yet independent of space. 


—H. Heine 
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I Made A Little Valentine 


Words and music by ANNIE FrRancEsS WILD 


’ T 
I made a lit tle val - en - tine, With a verse and a heart a -  bove. The 
2. 2. 
let - ters were sil ver and the edge like gold And in the heart was love 
[ 
February’s H 
ebruary’s Heroes 
Words and music by Katuryn Sanpers RiEDER 
| 
A jol ly month is Feb ru - a cy, Its brim - ing o’er with 
= = 
fun. Birth month of a na-tions he - roes Lin-coln and Wash-ing - ton. 
4 
Their names live as high-est and the best, They led our na tion through dis tress And so we 
- - 
pledge our deep de vo tion, As flags wave high a - - bove. 
=> 
May we be like them,true pa -_ triots Of the land we all love! 
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Helen G) (House 


It’s such fun to open a valentine. Why don’t you mail one 
tonight to someone who wouldn’t possibly expect one? Of course 
you won’t sign your name. It will give you sort of a hilarious lift 
and sparkle. ‘‘Will you be mine,”’ “‘I love you.’’ Such a mystery! 
as to whence it came. Maybe one will have a row of violets and a 
gay yellow ribbon edge with red dots. (Top left corner.) Perhaps 
there will be birds and roses and hearts on the front. The strange 
birds at the bottom of the next page are a favorite and easy to 
make in school. 

BIRDS 
Body—1 red paper, 414” x 6” 
Neck—1 white, 1” x 7” 
Legs—2 white, 14” x 9” 
Head—1 red, 2” x 1144” 
Feet—2 red, 114” x 1” 
Wing, Tail— 4” square 

Just imagine 36 birds in a row, heads in all positions! They 
are comical and the children will beam with pleasure. 

For a variety have some of the birds facing in the opposite 
direction. The colors suggested could be just opposite. 

Fold body, head and feet in half the long way of the paper. 

Make a dot down on the fold, round up to the top, over to the 
side, then straight to the point (A). Cut it out. Keep one side 
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of the desk clear, and build the bird with each heart that is cut. 
Taper the neck a little at one end. Let the children use the 4-inch 
square to fashion the wing and tail according to their own desire. 
Do all pasting at once. Paste neck to body—down if he is eating; 
up if he is looking up, etc. Next put on the head. Paste one leg 
well up under the body. Tear the other leg in half, and paste it 
at right angles, if the foot is going to be off the ground. Fold the 
feet in half and paste the legs in between. 


BORDERS 


The folded heart borders could be used as an individual val- 
entine. The three illustrated are copied from children’s work. 
Notice the ‘‘yas I do’’ on one; the missing fourth heart was covered 
with kisses. This one was made by a little colored boy, who placed 
it on my notebook when I wasn’t supposed to be looking. 


PAPER 


White or manila, 3” x 9” 


Fold into fourths. Draw a margin at the top and bottom (B). 
Make a dot at center top and center bottom. Draw a little stem. 
Draw (4), then draw to either side of the dot at the lower margin. 
The edges may be fancy. Cut out and color; use lots of color. 
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Valentines that Walk 


Written and Illustrated by EDVINA CAHILL 


Waar about making a valentine 
this February, one that’s so real it 
stands by itself on its own seven 
feet, and can have its head moved 
into practically any position? 

You know there are valentines 
that are pretty and there are valen- 
tines that are comical. But Angelina, 
the pictured valentine, is both. In 
fact, she’s so unusual and so very 
new that she even wears those thick- 
soled shoes that are so popular! 


Still more pleasing is the ease with 
which you can make several to 


present to your special friends. 
Here’s how: 
Materials Needed 
1. Red paper (or color white 


paper red with poster paints). 

2. Sixteen pipe cleaners for each 
figure. 

3. Adhesive and Scotch tape. 

4. A few corks. 

5. Rubber cement. 


Directions 
Body 


Cut out a heart according to the 
measurements in Fig. 1. The paper 
should be of sufficient quality to 
withstand a certain amount of 
strain imposed by the weight of the 
legs. 


Legs 


Take two pipe cleaners; entwine 
one around the other as if you were 
braiding them. Leave the ends 


separate, as you want to attach 
them to the body and shoes. Do 
this with the rest of the cleaners, 
always working in two’s. 

You will notice that Angelina has 
seven legs—three on each side and 
one in the back to act as a balancer 
for the neck and head in front, i.e., 
the tip end of the heart. 


Bend the pipe cleaners, as in 
Fig. 2, giving the appearance of 
joints or knees by bending at C. 
Attach A-B to the underneath part 
of the heart body with adhesive 
tape. Repeat this procedure with the 
rest of the legs (6), being sure to 
seal all of them tightly to the body. 


Feet 


For the feet cut the corks into 
pieces about one-quarter of an inch 
thick. Place D-E (Fig. 2) across each 
cork and attach with Scotch tape. 

Now cut out some more hearts (7) 
large enough to cover the corks and 
at the same time retain a reasonable 
balance with the body. Smear rubber 
cement on each corked foot; press 
each heart over this cement and hold 
for a minute or two until it sticks. 


Neck 


The neck is made also from two 
pipe cleaners combined in just the 
same way as the legs. Make the neck 
shorter than the legs, however, as 
the former has to hold up the head. 
If the neck is long, the weight of the 
head will drag it down until the face 
will trail the ground like an ant- 
eater’s nose. 
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A delightful, original seat work, 
easy to do, and with novel results 
—a Valentine that stands alone, 


d 
an carries its own message. 


Attach the neck under the heart 
body in the same manner as the legs. 


Face 


Another heart forms the face, the 
tip of the valentine representing the 
chin. Use two small hearts, with the 
tips pointing outward, as the ears. 
These stick to the head when pasted 
with rubber cement. Attach face to 
the other end of the pipe-cleaner 
neck with adhesive tape. 


Paint on the eyes, mouth, nose, 
etc. You can also paint colored toe- 
nails on the feet, and socks on the 
pipe-cleaner legs. The cork ‘“‘plat- 
form shoes”’ are, of course, painted, 
too. 


Apply a little shellac around the 
adhesive tape holding the legs and 
neck. The shellac will insure the 
tape’s holding the legs securely in 
place. 


Sometimes covering the body val- 
entine with another heart of the 
same size is helpful, inasmuch as it 
aids the original to hold up under 
the weight of the attachments. 
This, however, depends only upon 
the weight of the paper you use. 


An original valentine poem can be 
written on this additional heart. 
For variation, why not draw a small 
heart, write the verse on it and 
attach it to Angelina’s mouth? 


As a result of your work, Angelina 
stands, fashionable to the nth degree 
and ready to deliver your own 
personal valentine. 
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Valentine Circus 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


The valentine circus is coming to town, 

With its heart-shaped tents and its comical clown; 
With its animals out in dress parade 

On these gay little greeting cards, easily made. 

So take down your scissors and paste from the shelf 
And fashion a Valentine circus yourself. 


There's love at this heart of mine 
a-tugging,— 
And I’m the one who’s famed for 


hugging. 


My Valentine will have no regrets, 
For I’m the one who never forgets! 


I want you for my Valentine,— 
For cat’s sake—~won’t you please be 
mine? 


When Valentine’ season rolls 
around and you are looking for ideas 
to work out in your schoolroom, give 
your children scissors, paste, colored 
paper or calcimine and let them 
explore circus-land for themselves. 
Any number of animals may be 
fashioned by first pasting or paint- 
ing the central unit (a heart) on a 
white card. Add a few ink strokes 
and you will be surprised to see a 
clown, pig, or a lion make its sudden 
appearance. A greeting or caption 
completes the work and your Val- 
entine is ready for delivery. Enve- 
lopes may be made or procured from 
the dime store. 

Several suggestions for animal 
illustrations are given on this page, 
also samples of slogans that can be 
used. You’ll be surprised how much 
enjoyment your children will have 
and what unusual results will be 
achieved. Making a Valentine circus 
is indeed a real circus to children of 
all ages. The procedure is simple. 
Follow the rules given below: 


Cut a heart from colored paper 
(the size desired). Paste on a white 
card or folder. If it is to be used 
as a head, mark in the face with 
black ink, then with a few simple 
lines draw in the body. Add your 
greeting. 


There’s a hump in this heart of mine, 
Longing to be your Valentine. 
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This little pig with joy will shine 
If you will be his Valentine. 


My lett hind foot has magic charms, 
So why not linger in my arms? 


Though I’m a clown, you’re sure to be 
A jolly Valentine with me. 
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BLACKBOARD VALENTINES Ruth Hadley 


Here is a novel project for February fourteenth designed to develop the originality and free draw- 
ing ability of the child, also to deviate from the usual stereotyped valentine. 

Pass to each child one sheet of black cardboard (suggested measurements, 9’’ by 12’’), one stick 
of white chalk, one sheet of red construction paper, one pair of scissors and some paste. 

Although you should let the child create his own blackboard valentines, to start the project draw 
in large scale on the blackboard one of the valentines illustrated with this article. The red construc- 
tion paper is to be used for the red hearts. These may be pasted on the black cardboard in the desired 
location (also pasted temporarily on the blackboard when illustrating this project). 

The child may draw a valentine on either side of the cardboard. To keep the drawings from 
smudging I suggest spraying them with Fixatif. 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


VALENTINE BORDERS 
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A PATRIOTIC POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Bobbie wears a soft yellow suit to match his hair. 
Paint the bunting soft blue, leaving white stars. 


The pup wears a yellow cap. 
Paint the sword light brown. 
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A George Washington Project 


‘he life of George Washington 
and the early history of our country 
are always interesting, particularly 
at this time of the year,—the month 
in which occurs the birthday of our 
beloved first president. No other 
man, except Lincoln, in like manner, 
has made such a profound impres- 
sion upon the government, char- 
acter and ideals of our people, so 
it is most fitting to bring before 
our children these ideals of patriot- 
ism, service, bravery and honesty. 

At this time the papers and maga- 
zines are full of pictures and stories 
of Washington, his home and his 
various activities. These were used 
as a basis for the project which was 
worked out in a first grade. It took 
but a little time to create interest 
in the subject and the children of 
their own accord searched for Wash- 
ington stories and pictures and 
brought them to school 

They cut out the pictures and 
mounted them on heavy -manila 
paper. After the pictures were 
mounted each child described his 
picture, telling all he could about it. 
With the help of the teacher, little 
descriptive five or six sentence 
stories were printed under each pic- 
ture. The pages were collected, 
arranged carefully and made into a 
book with a cover of red paper 
having on it a picture of George 
Washington. The book was placed 
upon the reading table for everyone 
to look at, read and enjoy. 

While some of the children were 
engaged in cutting out and pasting 
Washington pictures in making a 
book, others drew and colored pic- 
tures of their own, expressing their 
ideas of what they had learned about 
Washington in picture and story. 
TJnder these pictures also the teacher 
printed the short, simple sentence 
stories told her by the children 
themselves. 

These pages were likewise col- 
lected and made into a book for 
the library table. (Some of the 
children became so interested that 
they made individual booklets to 
take home.) 

By means of this activity the 
children gained a knowledge of 
many facts concerning Washington 
and the period in which he lived. 

Their vocabulary was enriched 
and oral English was promoted by 
the description of the pictures and 
by the composition of the stories 
for the reading material in the books. 

Discrimination in the _ selection 


By MAUDE M. GRANT 


and coloring of the pictures, careful 
cutting out and pasting, and general 
neatness of the work helped the 
children in judgment, in manual 
skill, and in habits of perseverance, 
cleanliness and order. 

An incentive was created to make 
something which was to be used in 
the school, a book for the library 
table to add to the pleasure of little 
readers,—to make something worth 
while which was practical and in 
which all could participate. 

The Washington subject matter 
tended to inspire the children with 
an admiration and love for that 
which is honest, brave and patriotic. 

When the books were finished the 
class gave a Washington program 
which consisted of patriotic songs 
learned during the music period, the 
Flag Salute, verses and stories about 
Washington and the flag learned 
during the language and literature 
period and readings from the books 
which the children had made. 

To summarize the project 


1. The Educational Purpose: 

(a) To teach the children facts 
about George Washington. 

(b) To create in them a desire to 
read the facts for themselves. 

(c) To put before them the ideals 
of bravery, honesty, service and 
patriotism. 


2. Why the Children were Inter- 
ested: 


Birthplace of George Washington at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va. 


(a) They had heard stories of 
Washington. 

(b) They had seen Washington 
pictures in books, papers, maga- 
zines and in the movies. 

(c) Some of them had seen the 
Washington marionettes. 

(d) They had seen the cards, 
favors and other articles for Wash- 
ington’s birthday displayed on the 
counters of the stores. 


3. What the Children Did to Carry 
Out the Project: 


(a) They brought books from 
home containing Washington pic- 
tures and stories. 

(b) They looked for Washington 
pictures in papers and magazines. 

(c) They cut out the pictures and 
mounted them. 

(d) They drew pictures of what 
they had seen about Washington in 
the stores, the picture shows and 
the marionettes. 

(e) They made and cut out paper 
dolls purporting to be like George 
and Martha Washington. 

(f) They brought (collected) can- 
celled stamps with Washington 


heads on them and mounted them 
in neat rows on a pasteboard. 

(g) They folded and made cocked 
hats. 


(h) They made little flags and 
red, white and blue cockades. 
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4. What the Teacher Did: 


(a) Made a chart telling the 
children about the picture-book proj- 
ect. 


(b) Created interest by printing 
items on the bulletin board, as 
*‘Will you look for Washington 
pictures? See if you can find one 
of Washington and his horse,”’ 

etc. 


(c) Collected Washington pictures 
herself, mounted them on red, white 
and blue sheets and put them here 
and there around the room. 


(d) Made paper patterns (hatchet, 
silhouette of Washington, sword, 
etc.) for the children to use and copy. 


(e) Told and 
Washington. 


(f) Printed stories of Washington 
(six or seven short sentences) on 
cards for the children to read in 
class. 


read stories of 


(g) Made picture and reading 
books for the library table (herself). 


5. Outstanding Results: 
In Reading: 


(a) Made experience stories to be 
read in class—the material based 
upon facts gathered about Wash- 
ington. 

(b) Added new words and phrases 
to vocabulary through story devel- 
opment. 

(c) Learned to read picture titles. 


In Numbers: 


(a) Counted the stamps in the 
stamp book or chart. 

(b) Counted the pages in the 
various booklets. 

(c) Counted the Washington pic- 
tures in the room (counted the 
large ones, counted the small ones, 
then counted all together). 

(d) Counted the Washington 
books on the reading table. 
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6. In Writing: 
Learned to write 
“‘George Washington.”’ 


7. In Literature: 


Learned one stanza of the poem 
“Old Glory,” one stanza of ‘‘Your 
Flag and My Flag,”’ one stanza of 
“Hats Off’? (The Flag is Passing 
By) and the little rhyme, “I Love 
the Name of Washington.”’ 


8. In Music: 

Patriotic songs—‘‘America,”’ “‘Lit- 
tle George Washington,” ‘““The Red, 
White and Blue,” “Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean,”’ etc. 


the words 


9. In Language: 

Fluent speech because of a back- 
ground of factual knowledge con- 
cerning Washington, his life and 
his times. 

Ease in composition and short 
sentence writing because of this 
same factual knowledge. 


Pictures with Paper and Paste 


Au CHILDREN delight in mak- 
ing bright colored pictures, but 
many times the designs used in the 
third grade are too hard for the 
second or first, if used with the 
same medium of expression. The 
smallest pupils like to make the 
same pictures that the older chil- 
dren make, but are told that they 
must wait until they are older. 

Working with a group of mixed 
grades, the art teacher may easily 
cope with this problem by using the 
same design but varying the medium 
used and the method of mounting. 
Five steps of difficulty are presented, 
from the kindergarten child to the 
third-grader of more than average 
ability. 

The same patterns are used for 
all children. Perhaps the easiest step 
is to issue traced designs on con- 
struction paper with directions for 
coloring. Kindergarten children will 
handle this method of procedure 
nicely. A variation of white coloring 
paper may be obtained by coloring 
on tinted paper, using pale colors— 
green, lavender or gray. A light 
gray adapts itself nicely as a back- 
ground color. These simplest designs 
have a _ self-border colored in a 
darker color, or even black. 

The next step in difficulty re- 
quires the use of scissors as well as 
crayons. Color a pattern as directed 
in the first step, but mount it on 
another color of construction paper. 
The children’s tendency will be, 
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probably, to mount on any favorite 
bright color. This should be checked, 
for the purpose of mounting is to 
bring out some color in the picture, 
and the mount should be chosen 
with this in mind. Black is good. 
If desired, two mounts may be used, 
the first one being a narrow, harmon- 
izing color and the second a wider, 
dark color. 

Probably the third step in diffi- 
culty will be the transition of color 
medium from crayon to cut paper. 
Patterns may be given to the older 
children to trace around, or the 
designs may have been traced on 
the various colored papers previous 
to the class by the teacher. Always 
have the patterns cut out, from tag- 
board or heavy paper if possible. 
Never use carbon paper with small 
children, for they will let the pattern 
slip and spoil their outline. 

These cut paper designs may be 
mounted on construction paper or 
on heavier mounting boards which 
are then to be framed by binding 
the edges with passe partout bind- 
ing or construction paper. This 
represents a fourth step in difficulty. 
All pasted designs should be pressed 
until dry to prevent warping. 

Probably the last step in method 
is posting a design and having the 
children cut free-hand a silhouette 
of the picture, or draw it with 
crayon (not pencil). It may be 
finished as desired. 

The two patterns offered may be 


used im any of these ways, and 
mounted according to choice. 

The tree design is especially good 
if done in several shades of one 
color. Purple is excellent; of course, 
purple trees are not the ordinary, 
everyday, true-to-life color, but as 
a silhouette design it has excellent 
possibilities. The next best color 
would be red. Deep blue or green 
is good, and brown or black may be 
used as variants. Do not use yel- 
low or orange. Simply use a dark 
and a light shade of any dark color, 
coloring or mounting on a lighter 
shade, tone, or on white. 

The fish design is best done in a 
variety of colors, either crayon or 
cut paper. The bubbles offer an 
excellent opportunity to work in 
neighbors of the color chart. The 
teacher may work out her own color 
scheme. Since the lines are almost 
all curves, this design lends itself 
nicely to free-hand cutting or 
drawing. 


I may safely predict that 
the education of the future 
will be inventive-minded. 
It will believe so profoundly 
in the high value of the 
inventive or creative spirit 
that it will set to itself to 
develop that spirit by all 
means within its power. 
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Schoolrooms Bright 
Even in February 


By MARGUERITE GODE and ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


, day was dark and drab 
and dreary, but in the lower grade 
rooms all was attractive, bright 
and cheery. Thanks were due powder 
paint and the combined efforts of 
teachers and pupils in using it; art 
work which proved to be most 
fascinating and worth while to 
Phillips School primary children. 

From the child’s first thrilling 
experience of easel painting he 
began looking about for new fields 
in color adventure. Gay little figures 
on white drawing paper were his 
first loves—later colored construc- 
tion paper backgrounds added to 
the effectiveness of his art. Then 
he began to appreciate and enjoy 
the color in his growing world; the 
blue of the spring sky, rainbow 
sunsets, and an attractive grouping 
of pictures on the schoolroom wall 
became a very part of his thinking. 
Color is the child’s rightful heritage. 
Give him ample opportunity and he 
will react delightfully to its stimu- 


Rabbit Wall Hanging 


lating cheer. No one can be downcast 
or unhappy in a room filled with 
gay color, music and happy children. 

And children are happy experi- 
menting and working with paint. 
At Phillips School the inexpensive 
powder paint which had been bought 
for easel painting was simply mixed 
with water and used in the addi- 
tional ways listed below: 


Unused blackboard spaces and 
dull bulletin boards were trans- 
formed into colorful backgrounds 
by being painted soft neutral colors, 
as dull blue, rust brown, peach or 
jade green. (In order to get a smooth 
finish the powder paint must be 
thicker than for ordinary painting.) 
Powder paint can be easily re- 
moved— it can be washed off black- 
boards with water, so colors can be 
changed with seasons or units of work. 


Curtains were dipped in a thin 
powder paint solution and put on 
a flat surface to dry. They were not 
ironed as they are prettier left 
crinkly. 

Pieces of unbleached muslin be- 
came bright colored cushion tops 
by being immersed in thin paint the 
desired color. With their crayons 
the children put designs on the 
muslin after it had been dipped in 
the paint and dried. Wall hangings 
evolved in a similar way. To make 
an effective wall hanging an inex- 
pensive fly spray was marshaled 
into service. After laying a piece of 
unbleached muslin the size desired 
on a thick layer of newspapers the 
paper patterns were pinned or 
thumb-tacked in place, then sprayed 
with a very thin solution of powder 
paint. After patterns were removed, 
there was a design in silhouette. 
All-over patterns of chickens, fish, 
rabbits, etc., are interesting and are 
easily cut by small children. Edges 
of the wall hanging may be fringed 
or hemmed to give a more finished 
effect. Table runners, scarfs for 
chairs, etc., could be worked out 
in a similar manner. 


Open bookcases or cupboards 
were painted inside with soft pastel 
shades. These made desirable show 
places for the display of new books 
and clay modeling done by the 
children. The glass doors of cup- 
boards where materials were stored, 
which could not possibly be ar- 
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ranged artistically, were covered 
inside with a thick mixture of the 
paint. Designs were cut out or 
painted on the outside of the cup- 
board doors. 


Vases and flower pots were given 
new coats of paint to fit the color 
scheme of the room. 


Block boxes were painted, then 
bright colored pictures were pasted 
on them. Containers for clay and 
other schoolroom materials became 
more interesting when given a bright 
coat of powder paint. 

The play train, airplane, street 
car, store, market, and other con- 
struction work connected with the 
activity units demanded a share of 
bright colors. 


In all these colorful activities 
every child absorbed color and 
through it expressed his own per- 
sonality. It was interesting to note 
how red, orange, green, and yellow 
challenged the aggressive child, 
while violet, blue, and other soft 
pastel shades intrigued the more 
retiring type. With participation in 
building up a more delightful place 
in which to work and live the 
schoolroom became the child’s 
special responsibility. New pride was 
created, respect of property values 
established and a practical appre- 
ciation of art develcped. 


Three Bears Wall Hanging 
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A Chinese child in Chicago never saw a water buffalo and this horse is just 
about as much out of his experience. It is an interesting painting showing 
how the children use the Chinese symbols as part of the organization 
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A five-year-old Chinese child presents 


an idea of a lady. Delightful designs 
adorn the naive figure drawing 


Creative Art Shows Environmental 
Influences 


By ELIZABETH WELLS ROBERTSON 
Director of Art, Chicago Public Schools 


an has a large number 
of neighborhoods where one race or 
country finds centers. There is the 
Negro district, the Polish settle- 
ments, the Italian section, the Nor- 
wegian neighborhoods and there is 
Chinatown. Although creative art is 
produced in quantities in the schools 
in all locations, often there is a color 
given to the work by the nationality 
of the children. This environmental 
influence is interesting to trace in 
children born in a big city. 

There is a large Chinese popula- 
tion in Chicago with its center at 
Wentworth avenue and Cermak 
road. Here is a city within a city, 
for there is a so-called Chinese City 
Hall with its so-called mayor and 
other officials. If there are crimes in 
Chinatown no one ever hears about 
them, because in some way they are 
always taken care of by the Chinese 
themselves. Children are born in the 
district where the Chinese live. In 
the stores on both sides of the streets 
are various kinds of Chinese mer- 
chandise. In the windows are grow- 
ing plants, dried fish, lichee nuts, 
boxes of tea and ginger, silk shawls, 
Chinese plates and bowls, tiny 
wooden toys meticulously carved, 
and other things of great interest to 
the tourist. Above the stores are 
chop-suey restaurants where all sorts 
of Chinese concoctions, such as 
bird’s-nest soup and other exotic 


dishes, are prepared. The people live 
in rooms back of the stores or in 
flats in the neighborhood. The room 
in the back of one store is used to 
house the huge, gayly decorated 
dragon, which appears in parades on 
great occasions such as the recent 
Bowl’’ demonstration. In the 
splendid Tong Temple are beauti- 
fully carved quartz, jade and cin- 
nabar gods of the Chinese. 

Here in this environment little 
children grow up and go to the 
near-by Haines School where they 
learn the things that the ordinary 
boy or girl born in Chicago naturally 
learns. In the kindergarten they sing 
and play, dance and paint, under 
Miss Olga Huncke, under- 
stands the Chinese and in their art 
work encourages them to be them- 
selves, expressing happily the many 
things that interest them in their 
daily lives. Her kindergarten does 
not differ from any other kinder- 
garten in Chicago except that the 
experiences of the children differ. 
In Chicago we believe that child 
nature motivates child art. The play 
impulse and the art impulse are both 
vital forces in child nature and they 
are very closely related. We believe 
that when the child plays, he 
creates; he pretends and imagines 
all sorts of situations in which the 
activity centers around him. He 
may be a fighting Indian, a fairy 


princess on a throne or one of a 
million things. No one situation 
holds his imagination for long. His 
interests change rapidly. This kind 
of play to the child is not fantastic 
but very real and tremendously 
exciting. His joy is in the activity. 
The child will go on playing this 
way, unaware that his play is not 
real, unless some adult interferes or 
ridicules him. When this happens, 
he plays in secret or in the company 
of those who approve. This play 
impulse has never been doubted by 
anyone, but not until recently has 
the art impulse been recognized. 
Every child draws for the same 
purpose that he plays—just for the 
fun of creating. His pleasure is 
momentary; it is in the doing that 
he rejoices. When he draws just as 
when he plays, he is the center 
around which events revolve. He is 
anxious to tell about life from his 
personal experiences. He wants to 
express his thoughts, his feelings 
and affections for his playmates, 
the birds, the trees, the flowers— 
for everything that he knows and 
loves. When he draws, just as when 
he plays, his interest swings from 
one subject to another. An all- 
absorbing subject today may be 
discarded tomorrow. The play im- 
pulse is the source of all creative 
ideas. 

To begin with the little child derives 
much pleasure from the sheer motor 
activity of vigorously scribbling 
with crayon or pencil. The same 
motor appeal is evoked by paints 
and brushes: to this is added the 
visual delight that comes from mak- 
ing brilliant colors appear on his 
paper. The very sight of materials 
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inspires the child to do things. He 
is entirely untroubled because the 
forms he creates are crude. However, 
the creative impulse may be sadly 
hampered if the child is inhibited 
by being told of his deficiencies in 
his drawing. Rather than point out 


This is a kindergarten child’s idea of a 
bird’s nest. The space is filled with all 
sorts of delightful birds and leaves. It is 
a question as to whether the youngster 
who made this picture ever saw a real 
living tree, for trees do not grow in 
Chicago’s Chinatown 


the inaccuracies, the teacher may 
ask the child to discuss his work and 
by skillful questions and well-di- 
rected interest stimulate his im- 
agination. The realistic stage in the 
little child’s development is marked 
by the child’s desire to find a more 
expressive form for conveying his 
ideas. It is at this point that the 
teacher’s skill is particularly needed. 

Children in Chicago are permitted 
to be themselves. They are free to 
express whatever their experiences 
are at home, in church, in the street 
at play and in the school. They are 


Chinese children love pure design and it comes to 
them very naturally even when only five years old 


encouraged to observe and to recall 
the things they know and to express 
them in their painting. They are 
care-free and uninhibited. They are 
given every opportunity to create 
freely and fearlessly for the fun of 
it. They are given workable mate- 
rials, such as large, rough paper, dry 
tempera paints, crayons and chalks. 
They are given thick, long-handled 
brushes with which to work. 


Ar the Haines School the 
results in the kindergarten differ 
from the drawings of other five- 
year-olds, because they express in 
such an interesting way the locale of 
the school. The experiences of the 
children everywhere are much the 
same, but here in a school in China- 
town there is a national note to 
their creative work. Perhaps the 
appearance of their names in Chinese 
symbols makes them individual. 
For very early these little children 
go to the Chinese school after the 
public school hours and there they 
learn to speak, to read and to write 
Chinese. This Chinese influence 
creeps into their work. It is extraor- 
dinary how very right the children 
are in their use of the symbols of 
the language. These Chinese char- 
acters form a very necessary part of 
the composition. In their drawings 
they show a keen appreciation of 
little things like birds, butterflies, 
bees, etc. Occasionally a cat or a 
dog appears in their paintings but 
they love little things best. 

Line is their means of expression. 
A broad brush stroke is used. They 
have an instinctive way of reducing 
a figure to a minimum. Color is used 
in their own way. They fill large areas 
with decorative forms. They express 
what they see and the way they live in 
very simple terms. For instance in 
the schoolroom no mention is ever 
made of the present Japanese- 
Chinese war and yet when these 
children are given great freedom 
they invariably make a soldier or 
a parade of soldiers. They love bands 
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and they delight in making pictures 
of parades in which their revered 
dragon is the important object. 
The sensibility of these little chil- 
dren to beauty is apparent in all 
that they do. They love pure design. 
At the stage when most little 


Rows and rows of flowers decorate this 

lady’s dress. This, no doubt, is the re- 

sult of seeing beautifully embroidered 
Chinese robes 


children scribble these little people 
make delightful spiral stems on 
their flowers or leaves in their 
design. Flowers, leaves, trees, birds, 
butterflies, all take on lovely shapes 
and relationships in the hands of 
these children of the Haines School. 
They show that they are real 
children with childish pleasures and 
delights. They are not young adults 
but very real children living their 
own experiences at home, in school 
and expressing them with imagina- 
tion, feeling and power. They prove 
that even to the smallest kinder- 
garten child art is fun when it is 
done freely under the warm, sym- 
pathetic guidance of a strong teacher 
who loves them. 


A Chinese kindergarten artist painted this bride with 
her dotted veil and flower decorations 
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February Art Pages 


By LOUISE 


Wis pages of the most appeal- 
ing valentine problems, a valentine 
song that comes straight from the 
heart, an attractive health poster, 
pages of jolly number work and a 
sheet of simple design work, this 
issue of the AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
is indeed a treat for every teacher 
and school child. 


Valentines 
Pages 40, 41 


There are so many kinds of 
valentines that we can make, but 
here we have one that is a little 
different. (A) is a plain or folder card, 
which should be red, dark blue or 
green. Upon this mount a smaller 
card, edged with sections of a lace 
paper doily. The margins all around 
the small card should be equal. 
Attach the lace paper parts before 
the small card is pasted on to the 
large card. Ribbons, to which small 
pink hearts have been attached, may 
be pasted to the large card before 
adding the smaller card. See how 
the little pink hearts are fastened to 
the ribbon (E) on opposite page. 
Cut the small hearts from folded 
paper so as to get many of the 
identical size. 

The decoration on the valentine 
may be painted, as (A). Illustration 
(B) shows a painted card, to which 
little hearts have been pasted. These 
may be hand cut or bought by the 
box at the dime stores. This design 
should be mounted on a folder, and 
the greeting written inside. 


The decoration for (C) is cut 
paper. (D) shows how the ribbon is 
attached to the heart (double paper). 
The folded end is then pasted to 
the card, and over this the little 
bird is mounted. The little flowers 
should be of different colors. This 
decoration may be mounted upon a 
larger card, with the addition of 
the lace paper. 


On the opposite page we have 
little gift valentines, in the form of 
sachets. Into a three-inch square of 
tissue paper, place the _ sachet 
powder, and fold (X). Cut two 
circles of colored paper (J). Over 
the edge of one paste the small 
pieces of ribbon (Y). See (O). 
Next, place the tissue with the 
sachet powder in the center of the 
circles, and paste the edges together 
securely. Over this mount A small 
paper doily. Decorate the center 
with painted flowers, and a small 
cut-paper heart. The other side 


‘the basket. 
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may be decorated the same, if de- 
sired. 


(K) is made of two large hearts 
with the sachet in between. The 
decoration is cut paper. If the flowers 
and leaves slightly overlap each 
other in the pasting, it will 
strengthen the composition. If you 
desire to have both sides of the 
heart alike, cut two of each paper 
part and match them up carefully 
when decorating the back. 


(L) makes a very pretty sachet. 
To make the pattern, cut a circle 
the size of (J). Fold it, as (F). 
Then fold it again (G). From one of 
these sections measure up equal 
distances from the lower point (H), 
draw the base line, and cut. 

Lay this pattern on a folded red 
paper (the base line along the fold), 
trace around the outside and cut. 
The result will be a piece like (Z). 
Along the upper edge of (Z) paste 
cut-paper leaves and flowers. Also, 
you may attach small ribbons and 
hearts. Then paste the two parts 
of (Z) together, with the tissue of 
sachet in between. 


Now, fold the small paper doily 
in the center, like (F). Lay pattern 
(H) on, trace around it, and cut. It 
will result in a piece like (Z), which 
is then pasted over the latter. A red 
heart may be added to the face of 
If the back of the 
basket is to be decorated like the 
front, be sure to cut two of each 
flower. 


If larger paper doilies are used, 
the circle (J) must be cut larger 
accordingly. 

As valentine making and decorat- 
ing requires quantities of reference 
material on flowers, we offer on 
the calendar for this month a 
bouquet of violets. The arrangement 
shows buds, blossoms and leaves in 
many views. The coloring may be 
in flat tints or natural, shaded 
tones. These may even be at- 
tempted in cut paper against any 
very pale or very dark background. 
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Number Work 
Pages 14, 15 

The pages of number work offer 
new suggestions for valentine con- 
struction. The arithmetic covered, 
is a review of the problems in the 
past and the new additional prob- 
lems adding up to ten. Starting 
with next month we offer a series 
of lessons in subtraction, beginning 
with the very easiest examples, and 
eventually going up to ten. These 
pages are intended as supplementary 
work, to be used with regular 
arithmetic work in class. 

The black and white designs 
(page 42) allow for a great range of 
originality. The lesson may be di- 
vided into three different problems. 
The first can be the development 
of the design in a rectangle, about 
three by four inches. From this a 
border can be made, and then an 
all-over pattern developed. 

The all-over pattern can be ar- 
ranged as illustrated, that is, placing 
the units directly one on top of the 
other. A more interesting arrange- 
ment may be worked out by placing 
the second row of units a little to 
the right instead of directly under 
the first row. Instead of working out 
the all-over pattern from horizontal 
rows, it may be done from vertical 


oun Health Poster 
Page 39 

The health poster is just another 
important one to add to all the 
others that have been offered so far. 
The subject correlates well with 
lessons on cleanliness and keeping 
yourself attractive. 
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VARIOUS SIZE HEART PATTERNS 
CAN BE MADE FROM DIFFERENT 


SIZE CIRCLES. 
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DESIGNS IN BLACK AND WHITE Louise D. Tessin 


FIRST. DIVIDE THE SPACE FOR THEN SKETCH SIMPLE DESIGN NEXT. PAINT ALL PARTS BLACK ON 
A BLACK AND WHITE BACKGROUND. TO FIT SPACES: WHITE AREA , AND LEAVE ALL 
PARTS WHITE ON BLACK SECTION 


SIMPLE DESIGNS 
ARE ALWAYS 
BEST. 


INTERESTING 
REPEATS FoR 
BORDERS AND 
ALL-OVER 
PATTERNS CAN 
BE MADE FROM 
DESIGNS LIKE 
THESE. 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


1939 Louise D. 
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Dioramas for February 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Dioramas are used by the United States Department of Labor, 
by Safety Conferences, State Fairs and large Expositions. Dioramas 
are used for industry—and in this unusually interesting article 
Miss Hawthorne shows how the diorama is adapted to the primary 
school in an entertaining, constructive activity. 


a repeats itself. Peep- 
shows at three pins a peep used to 
afford a lot of fun for the children 
of other days before activities were 
a recognized part of a school cur- 
riculum. In the modern school we 
are utilizing the same idea under 
a new name—diorama. In other 
words the peepshow has “gone 
modern”? to secure and keep its 
place in the educational new day. 
The diorama is really just an exhibit 
in three dimensions, as we know; 
but it gives an appearance of reality. 

The making of a simple diorama 
affords a most delightful project for 
a group of children, giving them 
a fascinating opportunity to be 
really individually creative. Even 
though the box enclosing the dio- 
rama may be small, the project of 
a miniature activity makes for group 
harmony in this close relationship. 

Three dioramas are suggested for 
the month of February. Patriotic 
activity is at its height in February; 
and you may be carried into more 
variety when you once get going. 
Individual children may want to 
work out their own individual dio- 
ramas. Parents become interested, 
too; ideas multiply and remarkable 
results are sometimes achieved. Di- 
oramas make grand background 
for a patriotic program. 

Now to the making. Each activity 
group should be furnished a good- 
sized table and equipped with scis- 
sors, paste, and pencils, and each 
child a little chair which he may 
use if he wishes. The table will be 
supplied with a good strong paste- 
board box with a cover. A shoe box 
will do; but a box several times 
larger is better. A peephole must 
be cut in one end. A cover is impor- 
tant. Besides the box, the children 
will need many historical pictures 
and books to furnish ideas. These 
will have to be just what your own 
school and public libraries furnish. 
The wealth of material to be pro- 
cured will vary. Almost any library 
has rather a wealth of pictures for 
loaning. 

Some teachers will prefer a sepa- 
rate story period for creating back- 
ground for the dioramas. Others 
will tell the stories informally to the 


children as they sit and work at 
their tables. Here is a minimum 
suggestive list of stories: 


Lincoln 

1. The early life of Lincoln fea- 
turing the log cabin and the time 
of his birth. (There are people who 
still love a date.) Nancy Hanks, 
Lincoln’s mother, should be glori- 
fied, for it was she who built into 
her tiny boy the courage, the 
honesty, and the purity that made 
a little backwoodsman belong to 
the ages. Don’t forget to mention 
that the Bible stories his mother 
told him had a lot te do with his 
foundation. 

2. The story of Lincoln doing 
his lessons with charcoal on the 
shovel. 

3. The story of Lincoln when, 
as a clerk, he walked three miles 
after work to return an extra 614 
cents he had overcharged a lady 
for some tea. 

4. The story of the pig rescued 
from the mud puddle. 

5. The story of his being Presi- 
dent. Call attention to the Lincoln 
penny. 

6. “The Perfect Tribute,’’ by 
Mary Shipman Andrews, can be so 
easily and dramatically adapted to 
primary children. 
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Washington 

1. His childhood of wealth and 
opportunity. 

2. The story of the cutting down 
of the cherry tree is too good to skip. 
You may not believe this story and 
will have to preface it with, ‘‘This 
story was told your father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather. 
I do not know whether it is true or 
not.”’ 

3. The story of the boy George 
riding his mother’s best horse with- 
out permission. 

4. The story of his being first 
President of the United States. Tell 
something of the beautiful Colonial 
social life, pretty costumes, etc. 

5. Do not fail to mention the 
little pink two-cent stamp that 
still honors Washington in every 
mail. 

St. Valentine 

1. Once upon a time there was 
a bishop named Valentine. He loved 
people and took care of them when 
they were sick. He fed the poor and 
clothed them. Everyone loved him 
especially the children. When he 
became too old to go to see them, 
he sent them messages of love. 
His birthday is February 14; and 
we keep his birthday by sending 
messages of love to our friends. 
We call these Valentines. 

2. Current magazines and li- 
brary books will also furnish Val- 
entine stories. 


Now with a wealth of February 
spirit we are ready to start. 


I. Abraham Lincoln’s Home 


First cover the box with brown 
corrugated paper to represent the 
logs. Cut the doorway and window.* 
Hang a piece of skin at the place for 
the door and paste oiled paper over 
the window opening. For the big 
fireplace at the end of the room, cut 
the shape out of cardboard. The 
upper part is made of flat stones 


*Some accounts say Lincoln’s cabin had 


no window, 
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Sh ove Rattern 


Oulside 


pasted on. The hearth in front of 
the fireplace is wide and made of 
flat stones. A cardboard shovel 
should stand at the end of the 
hearth. Over the mantle hangs a 
rifle, corn husks, and a horn of 
plenty. At one side of the fireplace, 
a crane swings; and from the side 
hang pots and a frying pan in 
which the hoe cake was made. 
The floor of the cabin is dirt 
pounded hard. On the floor is a bit 
of skin to represent a_bearskin. 
Make a low bench of wood or paper, 
a three-legged stool, also a four- 
legged one, and a rude chair that 
has a rattan back. A bed of skins 
in the corner is for the children’s 
bed. One bed in the room is made 
of poles covered with a homespun 


Fire place Inside 
Pat 


AA 
\ 
\ 
of wocd on four legs. Nes 
A small pile of wood 
might be piled at the end of the 
hearth. The little figures of the boy 
Lincoln and his sister Sarah, two 
years older, may be paper dolls with 
their backs turned so that faces 
needn’t be made, or tiny dolls from 
the ten-cent store might be dressed 
in homespun according to pictures. 
Lincoln is in deerskin breeches and 
a queer little fur cap with a tail, 
according to the story. Lincoln logs 
can take the place of the diorama box 
if you wish. The Log Cabin may 
even be full size so the children can 
stand up in it. 


coverlet. The kitchen 
table is a rough slab 


II. The George Washington project may be one of two dioramas 


1. A representation of George 
Washington and his two officers at 
the home of Betsy Ross examining 
the new American flag. Paper dolls 
dressed in Colonial costume or tiny 
dolls from the ten-cent store may 
be used for the figures. Betsy Ross 
may be holding up the little Colonial 
flag of thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes made of cloth or paper. For 
background read “Betsy Ross’’ by 
Helen Bates. A fashion catalog of 
patterns will furnish ideas for Co- 
lonial dresses. 


2. The second diorama might be 
a big square box to represent a 


Colonial house. The paper dolls in 
Colonial dress might be standing, 
ready to dance the minuet. 


III. The Valentine Diorama 


Represents a shop where Valentines 
are sold. Inside the box, all around 
the walls, a border of hearts may 
be pasted. Little counters may be 


placed on three sides. Take for each 
counter a piece of paper, 9’ by 12”. 
Fold it 4 squares by 6 squares; 
cut and fold under the corners. Cut 
off any amount to regulate the 
height of the counter. 


Little paper dolls cut from fashion 
magazines stand back of the coun- 
ters at regular intervals to wait on 
trade. More paper dolls are custom- 


ers. On the counters are minia- 
tures of as big a variety of little 
Valentines as the class has time to 
make—the plain hearts, the locked 
hearts, lace paper doily Valentines, 
little boxes decorated with hearts. 
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Each counter may have a basket 
of pussy willows or flowers with 
many tiny hearts dripping by 
threads. Little envelopes may be 
made and piled on the counter to 
use when a customer buys. Tiny 
posters may be printed and on the 
wall of the shop such as 


‘Roses are red, violets blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.”’ 


* * * * 


“If you love me as I love you 
No knife can cut our love in two.”’ 


Dioramas are used by the United 
States Department of Labor for use 
of Safety Conferences, State Fairs 
and large Expositions. Dicramas 
are used for Industry. 

In France, the railways have a 
Palace of the Railways, where people 
sit in a train which never leaves 
the station and a moving diorama 
glides past the car windows and 
advertises the scenery of that road. 
Six painted screens at graduated 
depths produce the illusion of dis- 
tance. 

This year, the world’s largest 
diorama is to be at the World’s Fair 
in New York. It will be known as 
the Great Diorama. It is to show 
the City of New York’s utilities, 
and will be called “The City of 
Light.” It will show downtown Man- 
hattan and be an inspired view of 
New York City. In length it will 
actually be as long as a city block. 
In height it will be a little more than 
a two-story building. It will show 
4,000 buildings in miniature and 
13,000 windows lighted. There will 
be a quarter of a mile of Neon tubing. 
Miniature elevators will rise in the 
office buildings. Times Square will 
be a blaze of light. Blue, green, 
and yellow tubes will dramatize the 
underground distribution of elec- 
tricity, orange and red the flow of 
gas, and white the passage of steam. 
There will also be a subway system. 
Each performance will be twelve 
minutes, but will dramatize a 
twenty-four hour day period. 

There is a Diorama Corporation 
of America. It may seem a far cry 
from primary dioramas of Lincoln, 
Washington, and St. Valentine to The 
City of Light in New York—but 
who knows? A little second-grader 
may be getting his first lessons for 
a big job ahead. 
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Polly Put the Kettle On 


A *Pantomime for Kindergarten 
or First Grade 
By SUSANNE MYERS 


Setting 
A low tea table, with copper 
kettle, cups and saucers, cake bas- 
ket, small bell. Flowers in a vase. 
A few low chairs or stools, grouped 
near table, but not too close. Use 
kindergarten chairs, if possible. 


Characters 
HostTEss 
POLLY 
SUKEY 
Four GuESTS 


Chorus 

Any number of 
children, divided 
in two groups, A 
and B; placed in 
foreground at 
either side, below 
the stage, at an 
angle so that the 
words will carry 
distinctly. 

The HostTEss 
and the others in 
their action will 
naturally fall into 
rhythmic response 
to the music, with- 
out artificial tim- 
ing. 

Hostess __ stands 
at table, arranging the flowers. 

Tune is played through. 

Hostess rings little table bell. 

Enter Po ty, dressed as waitress. 

Grovp A sings: 

Polly, put the kettle on, 

Polly, put the kettle on, 

Polly, put the kettle on, 
We’ll all have tea. 


PoLLy curtsies, takes copper tea- 
kettle from the table, stands at 
one side. 

Group B sings: 

I will put the kettle on, 

I will put the kettle on, 

I will put the kettle on, 
And make the tea. 


POLLY curtsies again and goes out. 

SUKEY comes in, also dressed as 
maid. 

Curtsies to Mistress, who hands 
her cake basket. 


Group A sings: 
Sukey, make some little cakes, 
Sukey, make some little cakes, 
Sukey, make some little cakes, 
To have with tea. 


*From Portfolio of Plays, LET’S PRETEND. 
Copyrighted by Bernice Congdon Colwell 


Pol-ly, put the ket tle on, 


Su - key, take it 


Su-key take it of 


From Congdon Music Reader No. 3 


SUKEY stands at one side. 
Grovp B sings: 
I will make some little cakes, 
I will make some little cakes, 
I will make some little cakes, 
To have with tea. 
SUKEY goes out. 


POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 


off a-gain, Su-key, take it 


Choruses together hum tune, first 
part. 

Knock at the door. 
Enter THREE GUESTS. 
They bow and advance, center. 
Botu GRoupPs sing: 

It was very kind of you, 

It was very kind of you, 

It was very kind of you, 

To ask us to tea. 


Hostess shakes hands with each 
one. 

Grovupr A sings: 

I’m so glad to see you all, 

I’m so glad to see you all, 

I’m so glad to see you all, 
We'll now have tea. 

Both groups hum tune. 

All sit down. 

Potty enters holding copper ket- 
tle, followed by SuKEy with basket 
of cakes. 

They set them down near Host- 
Ess, who pours from kettle into 
teapot. 

Knocking again; Potty opens 
door. 

Another GuEsT enters, bows. 

Group B sings: 


Pol -ly, put the  ket- tle on, 
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Oh, I hope I’m not too Tate, 

Oh, I hope I’m not too late, 

Oh, I hope I’m not too late, 

To come for tea. 

Hostess shakes hands. 

Group A sings: 
No, you’re just in time, you see, 
No, you’re just in time, you see, 
No, you’re just in time, you see, 

To have some tea. 

Music. Piano, or humming. 

Po.Liy takes cup of tea to each 
Guest, while SUKEyY passes cakes. 

Then they go out. All drink their 
tea, music continuing. 

Both groups of Chorus hum the 
tune while the pantomime goes on. 

Then, one after 
another the GuEsTs 
come and stand be- 
fore HostTEss. 

She shakes hands 
with each one. 


Group A sings: 
We have had a 
lovely time, 
We have had a 
lovely time, 
We have had a 
lovely time, 


to go; HosTEss 
gestures. 


Group B sings: 
Come and see me 
soon again, 
Come and see me 
soon again, 
Come and see me 
soon again, 
Some other day. 
GUuEsTs all go out. 
HostTEss rings bell. 
Enter, Po_ty and SukKEy. 


Group A sings: 
Polly left the kettle here, 
Polly left the kettle here, 
Polly left the kettle here, 
To make the tea. 
Group B sings: 
Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 
They’ve all gone away. 
SuKEY takes kettle, Potty cake 
basket, and they go out. 
Chorus hums. 
Hostess stands by table, re- 
arranges flowers. Curtain falls. 
Chorus continues humming, 
louder, as curtain rises, and all the 
Guests, Potty, SuKEyY and the 
HostEss return; holding hands they 
make a large circle and dance round 
and round while the tune is hummed 
and whistled by the Chorus, in 
double-quick time. Circle then 
spreads out and all curtsy, the 
Hostess in the center of the row. 
CURTAIN 


y, put the ket-tle on, we'll all have tea. 
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The 


SNOW FANCIES 


By LEILA KRAMER 


I love to watch the snowflakes 
Floating gently from the sky. 

I make believe it’s cherubs 
Pillow-fighting up on high. 


And once a snowflake fell on me, 
So delicate and fine, 

I’m very sure it must have been 
A fairy’s valentine. 


Since it had no address 
But I received it, could it be 
That some little snowland fairy 
Sent a valentine to me? 


MY COUNTRY 
IS THE BEST 


By VERA M. BALpDwIN 


It’s fun to read of boys and girls 
In every foreign land, 

To learn about their ways and dress— 
Oh, yes, it’s all just grand. 


Some day I’d even like to go 
Away across the sea— 

To visit all these girls and boys 
Who act so much like me. 


I'd like to dress the way they do 
And play the games they play, 

But tho’ I’d have the finest time, 
I’d never want to stay. 


For my own country is the best, 
Its flag’s red, white, and blue; 

I’ll always love it most of all, 
I’m sure of that, aren’t you? 


A VALENTINE 
FOR ONE I LOVE 


By EpitH Jo THORSON 


I bought a lovely valentine, 
(You’d never guess who for,) 
I’ll send it with my dearest love, 

To one whom I adore. 


It has such lots of frilly lace, 
And little cupids, too, 

I know you'll love the one who sends 
This valentine to you. 


And on the big red heart I’ll print, 
In letters just as plain, 

“To Mother, with my dearest love, 
From your own little Jane.” 
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Poetry Corner 


PAYING THE PRICE 


By Ciara G. CoRNELL 


Harvey Cornelius is sick in his bed, 

With a pain in his ear, and an ache in his head; 

His cheeks are like fires, his eyelids like lead. 
Poor little Harvey Cornelius! 


Harvey Cornelius forgot he’d been told 

To keep his feet dry when outdoors in the cold, 

And stay off of ponds when the ice wouldn’t hold. 
Bad little Harvey Cornelius! 


Harvey Cornelius is thinking, I’ll bet, 

Of the fun he is missing because he got wet, 

And is vowing he’ll never again so forget. 
Wise little Harvey Cornelius! 


WINTER 
By Maup™E M. GRANT 


In my snow suit warm and brown 

I laugh when snowflakes flutter down, 
For I know that soon I will 

On my sled coast down the hill. 


And when snow lies on the ground 

I’ll make snowballs big and round, 

I’ll run and slide when snowflakes fall, 
And not mind winter cold at all! 


FOR THE SNOWMAN 
By Maupbe M. GRANT 


Icicle candy, isn’t it nice? 

Snowflake bread all ready to slice, 
Snowball doughnuts powdered white, 
Hoar-frost cookies—a pretty sight. 
A cake of ice and yes,—oh, my! 

A beautiful great big snowdrop pie 
And ice crust rolls,—tell if you can 
Of nicer food for a big snowman! 


MY VALENTINE 


By Ciara G. CoRNELL 


I’m going to buy a valentine 
To send to my girl-friend. 

I’ve saved my pennies one by one 
Until I’ve ten to spend. 


I’ll buy the prettiest one I see, 
Lace-trimmed and ribbon-tied, 

With verses telling of my love 
In fancy print inside. 


Because I want this girl of mine 
To know there is no other 

In all the world I love so well— 
You see, she is my mother. 


‘‘HIPPITY HOP”’ 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Hippity hop, 

Till I reach the cop. 

Hippity hop, 

Right there I’ll stop. 

Hoppity hip, 

To the cop I’ll skip. 

I'll try to be careful not to slip! 


THE WOODPECKER 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Knock, knock, knock! 
He raps on the tree, 
The busiest bird 
You ever did see. 


His cloak is of black, 

With trimmings of white. 
He hammers away 

From morning till night. 


Knock, knock, knock! 
He bobbles his head 

To show off his hat 
Of cockatoo red! 


SNOWFALL AT NIGHT 


By LEILA KRAMER 


The snow falls gently, muffling 
every sound, 

As Mother Nature lulls the land 
to sleep, 

She spreads her white quilt 
smoothly over all 

And tucks it snugly ’round the 
tree’s bare feet. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: I would like to take up the 
study of the Eskimos with my children. 
Should the lead come from the children 
themselves? If so, could you suggest 
ways in which this interest might be 
aroused and directed? 


ANSWER: Through any of the following channels 
the teacher might arouse discussion and easily direct 
the attention to interesting phases of Eskimo life: 


1. A-story of Eskimo life either read by the children 
themselves or by the teacher to the children. 

2. A picture of an igloo or Topek. 

3. Through talking about the various kinds of 
Indians. 

4. Through interest in a local storm, winter sports, 
how we dress, etc. 

5. Through a movie depicting Arctic life. 

6. Through a discussion of the mythical Santa 
Claus. 

7. Through reading Eskimo stories at the library 
table. 

8. Through a child’s bringing in an Eskimo doll. 

9. Through interest in Admiral Byrd’s expedition. 

10. Through a discussion of different kinds of boats. 


QueEsTION: My children are interested in 
developing a unit on China. What sort 
of questions should I expect from a 
third grade group in their study of 
China? 


AnsweER: The following questions for study were 
recently asked by a third grade group in Plymouth, 
Mass. : 


1. How would we get to China? How long would it 
take? What kind of boats would we need? 
Is China the oldest country in the world? 
What kind of houses do they have? 
What kind of weather do they have? 
Did the Chinese build their own railroads? 
Do they have street cars and electric lights? 
Do the Chinese have automobiles? 
. Do they have busses in China? What do they 
look like? 

9. Who rides in the sedan chairs? 

10. How much are the coolies paid? 

11. If we should dig down deep in the earth in 
certain parts of China, would we find old relics? 

12. Why do they use blocks of wood for pillows? 
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13. How do the Chinese women arrange their hair? 
14. How do the Chinese grow rice? 

15. What is their favorite meat? 

16. Do all Chinese men have queues? 

17. What do their barber shops look like? 

18. What sort of games do they play? 

19. What inventions have the Chinese given to us? 
20. Do they have earthquakes? 

21. How do they tell time? 

22. Do they have a president as we have? 


QuEsTION: Through what means is a 
teacher able to detect the child’s diffi- 
culties 1n reading? 


ANSWER: 

1. Through teacher observation of the child’s 
classroom activities. 

2. Through the use of informal tests based on the 
subject matter taught. 

3. Through various standardized tests in reading 
the Haggerty Reading Test, the Burgess Scale for 
Measuring Ability in Silent Reading, the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test, the Gray Oral Reading Test and others. 


Teachers should be sure (1) that the test is more 
than a silent reading device, (2) that the child is aware 
of the purpose of the test, (3) that the test is based 
on worth-while reading, (4) that the technique is 
simple and easily explained to pupils, (5) that the 
test is to prove a learning experience to the child. 


QuEsSTION: What steps could one follow 
in formulating a program to meet these 
difficulties in children? 


ANSWER: 

1. The discovery of the difficulty through the child’s 
classroom activities. 

2. More intensive observation and study of the 
exact nature of the difficulty. 

3. Individual examination by means of personal 
interview and selected informal and standardized tests 
with a view to revealing fundamental attitudes and 
causes of deficiency. 

4. Formulation of specific remedial measures which 
attack the causes of the deficiency. 

5. Initiation of regular remedial work in a manner 
to enlist and arouse the pupils’ cooperation and effort. 

6. Measurement with records, notes on pupils’ 
reactions and study of progress. 

7. Adjustment of work to changing needs until the 
deficiency is removed. 
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QuESTION: What general principles can 
be observed in most remedial cases? 
ANSWER: 

1. To make a study of each child’s interests and to 
make the approach to reading through this interest. 

2. To follow the pupils’ interest in selecting reading 
materials and to constantly point out to the child what 
a fund of reading material is awaiting him as soon as 
he acquires ability to read. 

3. To use very simple but interesting material, well 
illustrated and new to the child. 

4. To enlist the pupils’ interest in self-improvement 
by getting him interested (a) in improving his score 
in simple informal tests, (b) in increasing the number 
of flash cards he can read per minute, (c) in making 
his graph rise instead of fall, etc. 

5. To give an abundance of encouragement, praising 
every effort no matter how trivial. 

6. To give individual help in short periods. 

7. To adopt teaching methods to the type of pupil 
in question. Sometimes, several methods must be tried 
out before the suitable one is found. 


QuESTION: What are some of the best 


helps on remedial problems in reading? 

ANSWER: 

1. “Children Who Cannot Read,’ by Marion 
Monroe, University of Chicago Press, published in 1932. 

2. A diagnostic chart found in the Twenty-fourth 
Year Book (pages 278-289), Educational Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, II. 

3. A diagnostic chart found in “The Teaching and 
Supervision of Reading’ (pages 303-309), Gist and 
King (Scribner’s). 

4. “Improvement in Reading” (chapters 2 and 7), 
by Gates (Macmillan). 

5. “The Teaching of Reading,’ Thirty-sixth Year 


Book (chapter 11), Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, 
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6. “‘A Better Beginning in Reading for Your Chil- 
dren’”’ (a bulletin), Association of Childhood Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1932. 


7. “Prevention and Correction of Reading, Diffi- 
culties,’’ Betts, Row Peterson. 


QUESTION: Where would a teacher or 
parent find helps and suggestions for 
building up a classroom library? 


ANSWER: Many free book lists are sent gladly to 
teachers for this very purpose, viz.: 


The American Library Association, Chicago, III. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Book Shop, Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Selected List for Kindergarten and First Grade, 
International Kindergarten, 1201-16 N. W. St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Library Book Home, Springfield, Mass. 

Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 57th 
St., New York City (10 cents). 

Reading and the School Library Magazine (100 
pages), 13th and Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

“Good Courses of Study in Reading and English,”’ 
like those published by Public Schools of Trenton, N. J., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rochester, N. Y., etc. 

Regular book list sent out by various public li- 
braries, as at Washington, D. C. Address Louise Lat- 
imer (10 cents). 


Books for this purpose: 


“Children’s Reading,’’ Terman & Lima (Appleton). 

“Primary Reading Activities,’’ Storm (Ginn). 

‘‘Materials in Reading,’’ Uhl (Silver-Burdett). 

“Unified Kindergarten and First Grade,’’ Temple- 
Parker (Ginn). 


Thirty-seventh Year Book, Twenty-fourth Year Book, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, II. 


MAKING FEBRUARY LIVE 


—- is a month in which 
the character and lives of great men 
are presented to the children with 
surprising rapidity and in sharp 
contrast to one of the gayest and 
most frivolous days of the year, St. 
Valentine’s Day. Sometimes it is 
difficult to bring the child’s serious 
attention to bear upon the impor- 
tance of achievement as shown by 
the men whose birthdays appear in 
this month. The child’s interest and 
the use of his leisure time, if un- 
directed, is generally concentrated 
on the making of pretty valentines. 

My best success in balancing the 
amount of interest has come from 
directing their attention upon the 
importance the world at large 
puts upon the lives of these men and 
the events of this month rather 
than depending upon the emphasis 
which these events receive in the 
classroom. In the latter event, a 
Valentine’s Day party with all its 
exchange of valentines will easily 


By RUTH H. WAGNER 


seem far more important to the 
child. 

A scrapbook of manila paper tied 
with yarn was offered at the begin- 
ning of the month and it was intro- 
duced in such a way as to invite 
individual achievement in studying 
the month’s events and acquiring 
accounts, clippings, articles, pic- 
tures, poems, and classwork about 
them. 

At the end of the month I found 
a great variety of scrapbooks, the 
pages of which included pictures 
from the Rotogravure section of the 
daily newspaper, poems from the 


children’s and adults’ magazines, 
clippings from My Weekly Reader, 
comparisons of transportation then 
and now, drawings of the first flag, 
and original drawings and stories. 

There were pretty valentines in 
the scrapbook, valentine poems and 
songs just as I expected, but they 
found it far easier to find stories and 
illustrations about the lives of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and others. It was 
indeed successful, not only because 
children love to be collectors but 
because it is always better to let 
them discover the answers for 
themselves. 


ERRATA 

In connection with Miss Duncan’s articles on dramatics in the November 
and December issues of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD we are requested by her to 
explain that in the process of cutting the manuscript to fit our requirements 
the following acknowledgment was omitted by us. 

Members of the staff who assisted in the production of the Yule festival: 
C. Ruth North, Loretta McCormick, Margaret Thomas, Mary Peoples, 
Kathryn LaPish, Elizabeth Widdicombe, Mildred Benners, Marion Munn, 
Linford Moyer, John Barrett, Russell Butterweck, Frank Severy and Sydney 


Connor. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Stories for Children 
New Neighbors 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mi RS. Goose lived across Swish- she was on the lonely cold porch of 


tail Avenue from Mrs. Squirrel, and, 
farther on a bit, down by Blue Pond, 


the Empty House. 


She tapped at the door with her 


was Three-Ducks’ funny little house yellow bill. 


with three round red 
roofs in a row. Very 
near Mrs. Goose, too, 
was the Empty House. 

No one had lived 
in it for a long time, 
so long that no one 
in Animaltown re- 
membered who had 
built it. 

Mrs. Goose said to 
herself very often, 
‘That house looks so 
empty and all-alone, 
especially in the win- 
ter. Just see the icicles 
on its top, and the 
snow in its lap!”’ 

But Three-Ducks 
and Mrs. Squirrel 
would say, ‘Well, 
what of it? We’re 
used to. seeing it 
there, all cold and 
drizzly and _lone- 
some.”’ 

“I’m not used to 
it,’” Mrs. Goose would 
tell them. “I’m al- 
ways wishing that I 
could look out and 
see smoke coming out 
of its chimney. Some 
day I’m going over 
there and start a fire 
in the old fireplace, 
just to see how cozy 
it would look.”’ 

One day when Mrs. Squirrel was 
at market, and Three-Ducks were 
visiting the Black Cat on Green 
Street, Mrs. Goose thought, ‘““Now 
that they are out of their houses 
and can’t see what I’m up to, I’m 
going over to the Empty House and 
do just as I like.”’ 

So she put on her hat and coat 
and rubbers, and went along. She 
shivered as she plopped through the 
snow, and once her foot slipped on 
the ice and she sat down, hard. 
“‘How do I happen to be in this 
position?” she asked herself before 
she got up. But she couldn’t re- 
member, so she brushed herself off 
and got up anyway, and very soon 


Mrs. 


Goose tapped at the door of the Empty House 


Of course that was a foolish thing 
to do, but it made her feel as though 
someone might be there. 

But there was no answer. Just 
the wind rattling the old loose 
windows, and the dry snow blowing 
off the roof. Mrs. Goose gave the 
door a push and looked in. 

Just a lonely, empty room it was; 
cobwebs in the corners, some old 
dusty furniture and dishes, and 
a broken-down broom ieaning 
against the fireplace. 

“It looks dreary, that’s what,”’ 
thought Mrs. Goose. “I’ll make a 
fire at once. Here’s some smelly old 
wood in the woodbox—and, yes, it 
is very fortunate—here are some 
matches in a rusty tin box.”’ 


It was indeed fortunate, for Mrs. 
Goose had forgotten to bring any- 
thing to make a fire with! 

She kicked off her rubbers and 
went to work. When the fire began 
to crackle, she thought, ‘‘Now there 
must be smoke going up from the 
chimney in this empty house. I'll 
run along home and see how nice 
it looks from my kitchen win- 
dow.” 

So she plopped home and looked 
out. 

Yes, it did look very pleasant and 
cozy, and the house didn’t seem 
dreary and all-alone any more. “I 
wish there was a real neighbor 
there,”’ thought Mrs. 
Goose, ‘‘and not just 
a fire.”’ 


She sighed and de- 
cided to make herself 
some tea, for all of a 
sudden her feet felt 
cold. She had just got 
out the tea box, and 
was putting the water 
to boil, when she re- 
membered that she 
had left her rubbers 
in the Empty House. 
That was why her 
feet were wet and 
cold! 

“Well, I'll go right 
back and get them,”’ 
she said to herself. 

So she _ hurried 
along, her feet get- 
ting colder and wetter 
all the way. And, 
again, just as she had 
done before, Mrs. 
Goose tapped at the 
door with her bill. 

“Come in,” said a 
strange voice. 

Mrs. Goose nearly 
jumped out of her feathers. She 
simply could not believe her own 
goose ears. So she knocked again. 

*‘Come in,”’ said the voice. 

“Come in. Come in,” said two 
little voices, just like the first one, 
only smaller. 

“Oh, who is in the Empty House?”’ 

Mrs. Goose was frightened. She 
turned around and ran home as fast 
as she could. Why, she had left that 
house all alone and empty, and now 
it had strange voices in it. 

Mrs. Goose sat down in her rock- 
ing chair, breathing hard. Then she 
noticed how very wet her feet were; 
and they felt so cold now, too, so 
much colder. Why, she just had to 
have her rubbers. ‘‘Maybe the voices 
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were just echoes or something or 
other,’’ she told herself, ‘‘and not 
real at all. I am going back there.”’ 

But she took her broom with her. 
**To whack with, if I don’t like what 
is in there,’’ she told herself. 

Soon she stood on the porch 
again, tapping with her bill. 

“‘Come in, please,’’ said the first 
voice. 

in, come in,”’ said the two 
other voices. 

But Mrs. Goose just stood there. 

‘‘Whoever is at the door is a big 
dummy,” said one of the little voices 
inside. 

“Yes, for knocking and not com- 
ing in, like that,’’ said the other 
little voice. 

This made Mrs. Goose feel very 
embarrassed and a little furious, so 
she pushed the door open just a 
crack, and peeked in. 

She simply could not believe 
what she saw. 

“Come in, come in,” said the 
first voice, and Mrs. Goose’s fat 
feather body squeezed all the way 
through the door. “‘I am Mrs. Hen. 
These are my half-grown daughters, 
Arabelle and Clarabelle. Say ‘how 
do you do,’ girls. Curtsy, girls, or 
I will have to give you a little peck 
to make you remember.”’ 

Mrs. Hen said all this so fast, 
with a light laughing cackle that 
ran all through her words. Mrs. 
Goose could not find a place to say 
anything at all herself, before Mrs. 
Hen went on, ‘‘Are you surprised 
that we are here? Well, we are, too. 
But we were looking for a place to 
live and we saw smoke coming out 
of the chimney and it looked so 
warm and cozy that we knocked at 
the door—and no one came—and so 
we walked in and decided to live 
here.”’ 

Mrs. Goose wanted to_ ask, 
‘“‘Where did you come from?” but 
Mrs. Hen went on very fast, “‘We 
lived way over behind the Faraway 
Hills. Our coop-house burned up so 
we had to move. We just kept walk- 
ing and walking. We got lost and 
now we find ourselves here.”’ 

Then Mrs. Goose did find a place 
to say something. She said, ‘““You 
are in Animaltown. I am Mrs. 
Goose. And I live over there; you 
can see my house through the 
window.” 
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These are my daughters, Arabelle and Clarabelle 


Arabelle and Clarabelle ran to the 
window and looked out. “Yes, 
Mother,” they said, “there is a cute 
little house, with smoke coming 
out of the chimney.” They flapped 
their wings, stretched their necks, 
and giggled. 

‘But what I don’t understand is 
how this house happened to have 
a fire in it, and be so warm and 
cozy,’ went on Mrs. Hen. ‘Why, 
we shouldn’t have stopped if we 
hadn’t seen the smoke coming out 
of the chimney. Just think, we 
might have gone right by.”’ 

Mrs. Goose was all ready to tell 
her, ‘‘I built the fire. I made it look 
cozy,’ but she didn’t get a chance, 
for Mrs. Hen went on, “‘How did you 
know we were here? How very nice 
of you to come. And you brought 
a broom, to help us sweep up!’’ 

Mrs. Goose didn’t want to say 
that she had brought the broom to 
whack at them with, so she just 
said, ‘“‘Let’s get right to work.”’ 

So they flew around and swept 
and dusted. They melted some snow 
in a big old kettle, and soon they 
had hot water. Mrs. Hen and Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle unpacked their 
bags. They had saved some things 
from their burning coop-house,— 
and they just made Mrs. Goose sit 
down and have some hot corn soup 
with them. And all the time the 
fire threw pretty red lights all over 
their feathers, and they were very 
cozy. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle giggled 
at everything. They giggled when 


they began to eat, they giggled 
while they were eating, and they 
giggled when they were through. 

“Be quiet, girls,” Mrs. Hen kept 
saying. 

After their supper Mrs. Goose 
went home, but when she got there 
she remembered that she had for- 
gotten her rubbers again, so she 
went back and knocked. 

“Come in,’ said Mrs. Hen and 
Arabelle and Clarabelle all together. 

“TI left my rubbers in the dark 
corner by the fire-place,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Girls, put them on for her,” 
said Mrs. Hen. 

So Mrs. Goose sat down and Ara- 
belle put on the left rubber and 
Clarabelle the right rubber, and they 
had to push and squeeze so as to 
get her big goosie feet in, that they 
almost sent her over backward, and 
that made them giggle again. 

Mrs. Goose laughed, too; then 
she said thank you, and went home. 

But Mrs. Squirrel and Three- 
Ducks were on her porch, waiting 
for her. ‘‘Do you see that?” they 
asked. ‘““Smoke—coming out of the 
chimney of the Empty House!”’ 

“Yes, I made the fire,” Mrs. 
Goose told them, ‘‘just as I told you 
I was going to some day.”’ 

‘What did you do that for? We 
told you that it was a silly idea,”’ 
said Mrs. Squirrel and Three-Ducks. 

“Well, I caught some new neigh- 
bors with it.’’ Mrs. Goose looked 
very pleased. ‘‘All my ideas aren’t 
silly—even if I am a goose.”’ 


I know a manly little chap 
Whom folks call “Sunny Jim,” 
Because he still can show a smile 
When trouble comes to him. 


THE MANLY WAY 


By Ciara G. CoRNELL 


Whene’er he falls and hurts his knee, 


He doesn’t sit and bawl; 


For only ‘‘sissy’’ boys do that: 


He doesn’t cry at all. 


But looks right at the aching knee 
And smiles a great big smile, 
Because he knows it will be well 
In just a little while. 
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The little Elves sat in a circle around him 


The Elves 


of Winter 


By MARY R. NORMANDIN 
Illustrated by RUTH BISHOP ROBERTSON 


H. wAs round and jolly, was 
Mr. Snowman, with coal-black eyes, 
an old straw hat set aslant on his large 
head, and a corncob pipe between 
his jaws. To keep him from being 
lonesome, the family had put him 
outside the dining-room window 
where, on cold, blustery nights, he 
could see the cheerfulness within. 
Of course, he liked the cold; in fact, 
what he did not enjoy was the warm 
air that sometimes blew on him 
from the inside of that window when 
it was opened. But it was not 
enough, really, to hurt him, and he 
had been so well fed by the wintry 
winds that he stayed round and 
jolly for a whole month. 

But now it was the end of Feb- 
ruary and as the frosty winds 
turned into mellow, warm ones, Mr. 
Snowman slowly but very surely 
lost his roundness. His pipe fell 
from his mouth. His old straw hat 
slipped down over his ears and 
finally rested where his stomach 
had been. At last there was nothing 
to be seen but a small mound of 
snow with an old straw hat on top. 
Then what was left of him that 
could not be seen, which was his 
jolly good nature, became a little 
elf with sparkling black eyes and a 
round, shining face, but with a small 
peaked cap on his head instead of 
the old straw hat he had worn as a 
snowman. And then it was that he 
joined all the little elves who had 
served that winter as snowman 


playmates for boys and girls and 
who now sat in a circle around him 
as he told his story: 

“I was made,” Tiny began, for 
that was his name, “by a small, 
blue-eyed girl with golden curls and 
rosy cheeks. Her name was Lucy 
and she lived in a little white cottage 
with her father and mother, who 
also helped to build me. They placed 
me just outside one of their windows 
so that I could see them often, 
especially at night when the room 
was lighted. Several times, too, 
they opened the window and then I 
could hear what they said. 

“The first night,’”’ Tiny continued, 
‘“‘as I watched them at dinner, I 
saw that Lucy did not want to eat 
some of the foods her mother had 
prepared. They were called vegeta- 
bles, and this one was a pretty green 
called creamed peas. I heard Lucy 
say, ‘But, Mother, you know I 
never did like peas.’ In fact,” 
sighed the tiny elf, “I soon dis- 
covered there were many vegetables 
which the little girl did not want to 
eat. Now that seemed very strange 
to me, for as I looked at the plates 
of food, the vegetables were lovely 
in color and I believe I surely 
would have wanted to eat them 
first.” To which all the little elves 
agreed, nodding their heads so 
vigorously that their peaked caps 
were all askew. 

“One evening I heard Lucy’s 
father say: ‘We’re going to play a 
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new game, Lucy, and here are the 
rules. Everyone must eat what is 
set before him without grumbling. 
That means no one, not even daddy, 
is allowed to say he does not like 
what mother gives us to eat.’ 

“*But, Daddy,’ Lucy cried, ‘I 
just don’t like some things,’ to 
which her father replied, ‘Wait 
until I have finished telling you 
about this game, which is to Jearn 
to. like them. When I was a little 
boy I told my father what you have 
just said, that I did not like to eat 
certain things, and he asked me 
right then and there to set about 
learning to like them. He said to 
eat a little of each of the foods I 
thought I did not like until I had 
learned to enjoy all of them. Of 
course, the game is to eat whatever 
there is without complaining, and 
that is what we shall do,’ said her 
father.” 

‘“‘Dear me,’ 
small elves, 
do?”’ 

*‘Just what you would expect of 
a fine little girl,” replied Tiny. 
said she would play the game.” 

““And did she?” 

Tiny chuckled as if he were very 
much pleased. Then he straightened 
his peaked cap and answered: 

“That she did. The very first 
evening there were some _ small 
cabbages which they called Brussels 
sprouts. Lucy was served just two, 
which she ate right away. True, she 
made a wry face at the first bite, 
but she finished both of them before 
eating a morsel of the other food 
she liked so well. The next evening 
they had that beautiful, bright 
orange vegetable called carrots. 
Lucy was given just one, and again 
she ate it before tasting another 
thing. And this went on,” said he, 
“night after night until, alas for 
me, the warm winds blew and I 
began to shrink so that I was no 
longer able to look in the window. 
But I could still hear, and one 
evening the little girl’s mother said: 

““‘Lucy, have you noticed our 
snowman? He is wasting away to 
nothing, and soon he will be only a 
memory of the good time we had 
while making him. Have you 
thought,’ she asked, ‘just why he 
is becoming so thin?’ 

*‘Lucy said she could not guess. 

“*Then I shall tell you. All 
these weeks Mr. Snowman has been 
fed cold, wintry winds, which were 
very necessary to keep him round 
and happy. But when he was given 
the mild, warm winds we have 
enjoyed so much these last few days 
he became thin and unhappy. And 
now you cannot even see him 
through the window; his pipe has 
fallen from his mouth, his hat is 
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where his stomach was, and soon 
he will be no more.’ ”’ 

Tiny glanced around the circle 
at all the other little elves, and his 
black eyes twinkled with merriment. 

“I knew it was true,” said he, 
‘“‘and that before long I would be 


here with you, telling the story of 
my life as a snowman. But listen to 
this,’”’ he chortled, as he held his 
round sides and shook with glee. 
“Just before I became a mound of 
snow with a hat on top, one evening 
I heard Lucy call to her mother who 
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was in the kitchen. And this is 
what she said, ‘Mother, dear, when 
may we have creamed peas again 
for dinner?’ ”’ 

Whereupon all the little elves 
tossed their peaked caps high in the air 
and rolled and tumbled with mirth. 


The Cover—Picture 
Story 


Snowy Days 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


; and Jimmy are having 
what they consider the very best 
fun of the whole year. It is the 
occasion of the first real big snow- 
storm and you children who live 
in New England well know what one 
of these storms may mean. 

To Joan and Jimmy the storm 
meant first of all for Mother to say 
that they could play out in the 
yard. Then all the rest was settled. 
Out came the rubber boots, the 
mufflers, mittens and sweaters, in 
the twinkling of an eye, and out in 
the yard were the children, buried 
to their waists in the drifts. 

Although Jimmy was a wee bit 
younger than Joan, he, being a boy 
and well and strong, could keep up 
with her every bit of the way. In 
fact, he had measured his snow 
shovel and it was only an inch 
shorter than Joan’s and had a 
handle exactly as big. 

How the children liked to dig 
and shovel and wallow in those 
drifts! They liked to imagine, too, 
that they were Eskimos and make 
big snow houses or igloos like the 
one in which Took-too and Nyla 
lived. But the most fun of all, they 
thought, was the making of their 
snow museum. This is what they 
are looking at in the picture and 
how they are enjoying it! I think 
you would laugh, too, if you could 
only take a peep, through the eyes 
of Joan and Jimmy. 

They had made plenty of muse- 
ums at school—nature museums, 
animal museums, toy museums, 
story-people museums, where all the 
clay animals and people looked 
exactly as if they would like to talk. 
But this was their first snow mu- 
seum. Joan had suggested the idea 
when she had made a funny little 
roguish Charlie McCarthy with his 
bobbing head, his big and somewhat 
boisterous mouth and, of course, 
his tall hat and eyeglasses. 


Jimmy had caught the idea 
quickly and, with a big batch of 
snow, a wee piece of cardboard and 
two black shoe buttons, had made 
the funniest Donald Duck that you 
have yet seen. 


To make it funnier, Donald Duck 
is looking straight at Charlie Mc- 
Carthy and it isn’t a bit hard to 
imagine Charlie saying, “Oh, my! 
Oh, my! What a big mouth you 
have!’? and to hear the snappy, 
decisive “Quack, Quack, Quack, 
Quack, Quack, Quack,”’ of Donald 
Duck, even if he be a snow duck. 
Of course, Mickey Mouse and Tippy 
and Peter Rabbit and the Kewpies 
are there too, and even poor little 
Red Hen who always seems to be 
looking for something. And every 
single one of them has been made 
by rolling and packing and patting 
one little ball of snow after an- 
other. 


Perhaps you children would like 
to make a snow museum in your 
back yard. Think of the funny 
characters in your storybooks that 
you could make—Old Mother Hub- 
bard and Jack Sprat and Tom Piper, 
not to mention Johny and Jenny 
Rabbit, Snow White, Red Riding- 
hood and all the rest. 


It might be fun, too, to make a 
snow museum of people who help 
every day in our community,—the 
policeman, the milkman, the fire- 
man, the postman. I believe you 
would not only enjoy making the 
various characters, but what fun 
you would have trying to guess the 
characters, made by the different 
children. 


So here is hoping a big snow- 
storm will very soon come blowing 
and blustering and drifting into 
your back yard so that you may 
have the fun with your snow 
museum that Joan and Jimmy seem 
to be having in the picture. 


Poems to Enjoy on 
a Snowy Day 


FALLING SNow 
See the pretty snowflakes 
Falling from the sky; 
On the walk and housetop 
Soft and thick they lie. 


On the window ledges, 
On the branches bare; 
Now how fast they gather, 
Filling all the air. 


Look into the garden, 
Where the grass was green; 
Covered by the snowflakes, 
Not a blade is seen. 


Now the bare black bushes 
All look soft and white, 
Every twig is laden— 
What a pretty sight. 
Anonymous 


THE SNow 
It’s fun to watch the snow come 
down, 
All feathery white and still, 
You’d think that downy flakes of 
wool 
Were circling “bout the hill. 


Perhaps some little lamb has wished 
To share his snowy fleece; 
A-dropping it so silently 
And slowly, piece by piece. 


When Mother Nature spies the fluff, 
She makes a blanket white, 
To keep the sleeping flowers warm 
All through the wintry night. 
Florence Piper Tuttle 


SNOWMAN 
One day we built a snowman, 
We made him out of snow, 
You ought to see how fine he was 
All white from top to toe. 


We poured some water on him 
And froze him—legs and ears, 
And when we went indoors to bed, 

I said he’d last two years. 


But in the night, a warmer kind 
Of wind began to blow, 

And winter cried and ran away, 
And with it ran the snow. 


And in the morning when we went, 
To bid our friend ‘“Good Day,”’ 
There wasn’t any snowman there, 

He’d melted all away. 
—Unknown 
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"PAPA BEAR 


Sonny Bear’s Tail 


By LOUISE R. CUMMINS 


MAMMA BEAR 


ONNY BEAR 


Illustrated by LLOYD OSTENDORF 


B.. Papa Bear, Middle-sized 
Mamma Bear, and Little Sonny 
Bear lived in the Green Forest near 
the Singing Brook. Papa Bear had 
built a nice warm home for Mamma 
Bear and Sonny Bear inside a big 
hole between two rocks. It was so 
nice and warm that even Jack Frost 
could not get in to bite Sonny 
Bear’s nose or his little ears. 


Papa Bear was so big and strong 
that he did most of the work and 
Mamma Bear spent most of the day 
taking care of Sonny Bear and play- 
ing with him. She would roll him 
over and over and teach him how to 
use his little paws and his little 
sharp teeth if anyone tried to hurt 
him or take him away from Mamma 
Bear. 


One day after Old Man Winter 
had gone, and Merry Springtime 
had come to take his place, Mamma 
Bear said to Sonny Bear, ‘‘Your 
Daddy is going to take you out into 
the Green Forest and teach you to 
look for your own food. You are 
big enough to begin to care for 
yourself. You are to go with him 
tomorrow morning.” 


Now Sonny Bear wasn’t just real 
sure he wanted to go, for he was 
just a wee bit afraid of the Green 
Forest. It looked so dark out there 
where the sun could barely peep 
through the trees. But he didn’t 
want his mother to think he was 
afraid, oh, my, no, so he said in a 
big brave voice, ‘‘All right, Mother. 
Would you like for me to bring 
you something?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I wish you would,” 
said Mamma Bear. She was so 


proud to think that she had such a 
thoughtful, unselfish, little Sonny 
Bear. 


Next morning Sonny Bear was 
awake long before his mother or 
daddy. He lay very still and thought 
of all the things he would do out 
in the Green Forest. After breakfast 
Mamma Bear sat down by Sonny 
Bear and told him that he must be 
a good little bear and do just as 
Papa Bear told him. That he must 
listen to everything his daddy told 
him so that next time he would 
know just what to do all by himself. 
Then she rubbed his little black 
nose with hers—-which is the way 
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she kissed him—and told him 
good-bye. 
Merry Sunshine was making 


lovely shadow pictures through the 
trees and birds seemed to be singing 
everywhere. It was a very beautiful 
morning and Sonny Bear was a 
very happy little bear. He thought 
he must be the happiest little bear 
in the Green Forest. 

Papa Bear walked slowly so that 
Sonny’s little short legs would not 
get too tired. As they walked along 
Papa Bear told Sonny Bear the 
names of things he would see in the 
Green Forest. He told him how 
easy it was to catch a Bunny Rabbit 
for dinner. How at night they could 
go to Farmer Jones’s cornfield and 
get nice yellow ears of corn. And, 
best of all, he told Sonny how the 
bees made their homes in a tree 
and sometimes there was honey 
there that Papa Bear could get for 
dinner. And Sonny knew that honey 
was better than anything else. Sonny 
Bear listened with his little ears and 
looked with his little eyes just as 
hard as he could and tried, oh, so 
hard, to remember it all. 

Suddenly he stood very still. 
Papa Bear stood still, too, for he 


had seen the same thing that 
Sonny Bear had seen. 
Papa Bear whispered, ‘Don’t 


move, Sonny, and don’t make any 
noise.’’ 


Sonny’s eyes were as big as 
saucers and he almost forgot to 
breathe, he was so excited. After 
a while Papa Bear said, ‘““That was 
Sly Old Fox. He wasn’t looking for 
us, but I don’t want him to know 
you are out in the forest this morn- 
ing. I’m not the least bit afraid of 
him, but he eats some of the things 
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Sonny Bear suddenly had a big 
bushy tail 


I would like for you and Mamma 
Bear to have. Just keep away from 
him.”’ 

“But, Papa Bear, what was that 
big thing that the Fox carried 
behind him?” asked Sonny. 

Papa Bear laughed and laughed. 
“Why, Sonny,”’ he said, “that was 
Mister Fox’s tail.”’ 

‘His tail!’’ said Sonny Bear. ‘“‘But 
you don’t have a tail like that and 
you are ever so much bigger 
than he.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I know, but foxes have big 
tails and bears have little tails,’ 
Papa Bear tried to explain to 
Sonny Bear. 

‘But I would like to have a tail 
like Sly Old Fox. I would be so 
proud of it and show it to everyone 
in the Green Forest,’”’ said Sonny 
Bear. 

Papa Bear stood still and looked 
right straight at Sonny Bear, right 
into his little brown eyes. “Sonny 
Bear,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t begin to wish 
for things you do not have and don’t 
be too proud of the things you do 
have. People who are so proud are 
always getting into trouble.”’ 

“All right, Papa Bear,’’ said 
Sonny, but all the time he was 
thinking and thinking of that beau- 
tiful tail of Mister Fox. 

That afternoon Sonny Bear told 
Mamma Bear all about the trip 
into the Green Forest. She was so 
happy to know that Sonny Bear 
had learned and remembered so 
many things on his first trip into 


the strange Green Forest. But Sonny 
did not tell Mamma Bear about the 
foxes’ tails. He was afraid Papa 
Bear would scold him again. 


That night after all was still and 
dark Mamma Bear and Papa Bear 
and Sonny Bear went to _ bed. 
Sonny was soon fast asleep, for, you 
know, he was very, very tired after 
such a long walk in the woods, and 
such an exciting day. He had been 
asleep only a little while when 
something very, very strange hap- 
pened. Instead of having a tiny 
tail, Sonny Bear suddenly had a 
big bushy tail. It was a much more 
beautiful tail than Sly Old Fox had, 
and Sonny Bear was, oh, so proud 
of it. But there always seemed to 
be one thing the matter with 
Sonny’s bushy tail. It was always 
getting him into trouble. When he 
went into Green Forest all the little 
people who knew Sonny Bear would 
look at him and laugh. You see 
they had never seen a bear with a 
big bushy tail and they thought 
Sonny looked funny. This made 
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Sonny so angry that he would say 
things that he shouldn’t, then all 
the little people would run away 
and not play with Sonny. One day 
in school the little brown bear, who 
sat just back of Sonny, stepped on 
his bushy tail and Sonny Bear 
said, “OH!” right out loud and 
then all the other bears laughed at 
him. Then Sonny Bear began to 
cry. Just as Sonny was crying so 
hard he wakened and found that 
he had only been dreaming. He 
didn’t have a big bushy tail at all, 
just the same little brown tail he 
had always had. He was so happy 
that it had all been a dream that he 
wakened his mother and told her 
all about it. 

‘‘And, Mother,”’ he said, ‘‘I think 
I’ll be happy with the things I have 
and not try to have things just like 
other folks.”’ 

‘“‘That is just the very best thing 
you can do, Sonny Bear,” said 
Mamma Bear. “Now go back to 


sleep and have happy dreams. 
Good-night.”’ 


He was so happy that it had all been a dream that he wakened his 
mother and told her all about it 


THE SCHOOL POLICEMAN 


The policeman on the corner 


By Evien G. BEAupDRY 


But if the traffic light is red 
He raises up his arm, 

And then we know that we must wait 
Where we are safe from harm. 


Then when the light is green again 
He smiles and says, ‘“‘O.K.”’ 

And we all run across the street 
And hurry on our way. 


Is the kindest man I know. 
He motions all the cars to stop 
And lets the children go. 
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A Valentine Story 


By FRANCES BELKIN MORSE 


P... was coming home from 
kindergarten with something in her 
pocket. She held it very tight. 
Every time she touched it, little 
warm bubbles danced inside her 
stomach. 

School had been such fun today. 
They had played games. They had 
learned a new Valentine song. They 
had delivered valentines from a 
beautiful red and white and lace 
box with a slit in the top, like a 
mail box. And Miss Foster, Pat’s 
teacher, had shown them how to 
make valentines. 

Some of the valentines were blue. 
Some were silver. Some were pink. 
Pat’s was red with white lace 
around it, and a silver heart in the 
middle. It opened like a little book. 
Pat had written something inside. 

Just before Pat was ready to go 
home, Miss Foster told all the 
children to think of a nice place to 
hide their valentines when they got 
home. She told them valentines were 
sent to make people happy. She told 
them valentines were sent to let 
friends know you were thinking 
of them. 

All the children thought and 
thought of good places to hide their 
valentines when they got home. Some 
of them said they would hide their 
valentines in the mail box; others 
said they would hide their valen- 
tines in the closet; others said they 
would hide their valentines under 
the bed. 

Pat thought of a wonderful place 
to hide her valentine. It wasn’t in 
the mail box. It wasn’t in the closet. 
It wasn’t under the bed. It was a 
different place—a dandy place to 
hide a valentine. 

Pat didn’t tell anyone about it, 
not even Miss Foster. That’s why 
every time she thought of the little 
red valentine in her pocket, little 
warm bubbles danced inside her 
stomach. 

She could hardly wait to get 
home. 

The world was very beautiful 
when Pat came out of school. 

Snow was everywhere. 

Everything was white, except 
the road and the trees. They were 
black as licorice—big curvy sticks 
of licorice. 

The hills near the school looked 
like heaps of sugar. 

The houses looked like cakes 
with marshmallow poured over their 
roofs. 


Pat walked along in the snow. 
Every time she stepped in a snowy 
place her rubbers said ‘squeak, 
squeak.’’ Every time she breathed, 
little clouds puffed from her nose 
and her mouth. 

It was cold, but Pat had some- 
thing in her pocket that made her 
feel nice and warm inside. 

Pretty soon her feet began to 
move faster. She saw the top of 
her house, and the smoke from her 
chimney. 

Pat ran down her path. She 
opened the door of her house. 

“Is that you, Pat, dear?” called 
Mother from upstairs. ‘‘I’ll be right 
down.”’ 

“Yes, Mother. All right,’”’ said 
Pat. 

Pat could hardly wait to take 
her valentine out of her pocket. 
She was glad Mother was upstairs. 
Now was her chance to hide her 
valentine in the dandy place. 

She tiptoed into the dining-room. 

Mother had the table set. Pat 
remembered she always set the table 
after breakfast on school days. 

Pat tiptoed to Mbother’s chair. 
She picked up Mother’s dinner 
plate. . . . She tucked her red val- 
entine under Mother’s plate. . . 
Just a little speck of red showed. . . 
Pat had to hurry. . . . Mother was 
coming down the stairs. .. . 

Pat ran out of the dining-room. 
She took off her coat and her hat. 
She took off her leggings and her 
new, shiny, black rubbers that said 
“squeak, squeak”’ in the snow. 

Mother came into the room. She 
kissed Pat. 

“Well, you look rosy enough. 
Did you have a good time in school 
today?”’ 

“Oh, we had such fun, Mother! 
We sang a new Valentine song. It 
goes like this: ‘When days of Feb- 
ruary come, I’ll tell you what we'll 
dooooo. We'll make some pretty 
valentines of paper, red and 
blueoooo.’ ”’ 

“‘That’s a lovely song, Pat. What 
else did you do?”’ 

‘‘We had a valentine box, and we 
had valentine cookies, and every- 
thing! Miss Frosting is the nicest 
teacher!”’ 

“‘Miss Foster, darling, not ‘Miss 
Frosting’!’’ laughed Mother. 

“I know, Mother, but I like 
frosting, and I like Miss Foster. 
That’s why I like to call her ‘Miss 
Frosting.’ ”’ 
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‘Well, I’m sure if you feel that 
way about it, Miss Foster will 
understand. Suppose we wash for 
lunch now, Pat. You must be hun- 

Pat and Mother washed for lunch. 
Daddy wasn’t there. He was in 
New York. 

It was hard for Pat not to giggle 
when she was washing her hands. 
Every time she thought of the sur- 
prise Mother would have when she 
looked under her plate she wanted 
to laugh. She knew if-she did laugh 
she’d have to tell Mother. Every 
time she thought she was going to 
giggle, she’d put more soap on her 
hands. 

Pretty soon her hands were so 
soapy they looked like the top of 
an ice cream soda. 

Pat was glad when Mother said, 
“I think you’ve done a very good 
job. Let’s go to the table.”’ 

Pretty soon Mother and Pat sat 
down. Mother unfolded her napkin. 
Pat waited as still as a mouse. . 

She watched Mother. 

“Well, darling, why don’t you 
unfold your napkin?” Mother asked. 
Pat reached for her napkin. . . 

“Hello! . . . What’s this? A red 
spot on the tablecloth! And I 
just put on a fresh clean one 
this morning!” 

Mother looked cross. She brushed 
the red edge of Pat’s valentine. 
Slap! Slap! Slap! 

Pat stuffed her napkin over her 
mouth. She didn’t want to laugh. 

Mother looked so funny! She 
wrinkled her forehead and made a 
cranky face. She slapped, and 
slapped, and slapped at the little, 
red edge near her plate. 

It was really funny! You should 
have seen her! 

Then—all of a sudden, ‘“‘Swish!’’ 
the valentine flew into her lap! . 

“Why! It’s a valentine!’’ she 
said, when she could catch her 
breath. 

Pat just had to laugh. You really 
couldn’t blame her, could you? 

‘Now, who do you suppose could 
have put that under my plate?” 
asked Mother. 

“Open it up, and look inside!”’ 
shouted Pat. 

Mother did. And guess what she 
saw! ... She saw: 


I LOVE YOU 
TO MOTHER 
FROM PAT 


“Pat, darling!” said Mother. . . 

Pat hugged Mother. Mother 
hugged Pat... . 

When Pat grew to be a big girl, 
Mother always thought of that 
Valentine’s Day when Pat was in 
the kindergarten. It always made 
her feel happy inside. 
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How It is Done in Texas 


The Texas Curriculum as Applied to the 
First Three Grades 


By W. A. STIGLER 


Director of Curriculum, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 


Part II 


(Continued from January) 


A Third Grade Unit 


_ UNIT whose brief account follows was de- 
veloped in the demonstration school of one of the teach- 
ers’ colleges. It is selected for presentation because of 
its unique function of developing common interests 
among children who were unacquainted and who 
would be together for only a few weeks. Devoted to 
the study of dogs, it provided opportunity for instruc- 
tion in practically all fields of learning in which pupils 
of this age are usually instructed. In addition, the more 
intangible results of desirable habit formation, devel- 
opment of proper attitudes, the realization of apprecia- 
tion of significant matters, and the acquiring of essential 
ideals were realized. 

In the words of Dewey, ‘‘Education is life.’’ These 
children lived together. 


Title of Unit 


Grade—Low Third 
Teacher—Mrs. Ethel Blair Garrett 


I. Bases for Unit 
Children’s background of experiences. These chil- 
dren came from various parts of Texas to attend 
summer school for six weeks while many of their 
parents were attending summer school. Most of 
the children were strangers to each other. This 
activity provided experiences in which they could 
work together and become acquainted. Many of 
this group were poor in their work. This unit 
provided easy reading and review over the funda- 
mentals in arithmetic. These experiences in many 


cases helped to make numbers meaningful to 
children. 


II. Statement of Objectives of Unit 
1. To provide experiences which may extend the 
children’s knowledge with reference to the 
following: 
a. Types of dogs 
b. Dog heroes 
c. Caring for dogs 
d. Training of dogs 
2. To make numbers meaningful through real 
life experiences, such as the following: 
a. Use of money 
b. Weighing 
c. Counting 
d. Developing a vocabulary 
3. To encourage activities which will develop 
codéperation, initiative, and independent think- 
ing 
4. To stress doing as well as knowing 
III. How Unit was Chosen 
The unit was chosen on account of the children’s 
interest. The teacher at the time did not expect 
exactly this development. 


‘Caring for Dogs’’ 


IV. Materials Used 


1. Bibliography (con- 5. Milk, meat, etc. 
tains long list of 6. Bottles 
books and maga- 7. Bowl 
zines) 
2. Pictures of dogs 8. Towels 
Saved 9. Soap 
Distinguished 10. Scales 
Member of the 11. Tub 
pr Society 12. Kodak 
utumn 
Spring 13. Films 
The Connoisseur 14. Construction paper 
Dignity and Inde- 15. Scissors 
pendence 16. Paste 
Dogs 
Can’t You Talk? 
3. Boxes —- wood for 18. Pencils 
building 19. Chart paper 
4. Newspapers 20. Poster paper 
V. Approach 


The children of the third grade became interested 
in dogs when Mrs. Garrett, the supervisor, told them 
about her dog Peggy and six baby puppies. 

The children wished to know more about the pup- 
pies and suggested that Mrs. Garrett bring them to 
school. In this way the children had first-hand expe- 
riences in learning about dogs. 

A few days after the unit of work was started, the 
mother dog was poisoned, and the children were then 
given the opportunity of learning to care for babies 
who had no mother. The interest grew as the puppies 
reappeared and the children observed their habits and 
growth: 


VI. Development of Units 


1. Informal: The children engaged in many 
group activities, such as constructing the pen, 
feeding the dogs, and having group meetings 
to plan for trips to the store and for the picnic. 
During these activities the teacher observed 
the various children in regard to their reactions 
toward the group, such as being able to work 
together, following directions, and exercising 
initiative and responsibility. During these 
activities, oral expression was encouraged. 


2. Formal: After the dogs had been cared for, 
the more formal procedure followed, such as 
reading reports, arithmetic and vocabulary 
drills, and reviews. At times problems were 
presented, such as: “What can we do with 
the puppies since Peggy is gone?’’ “‘How can 
we tell whether we are feeding the puppies the 
right food?”’ ‘“‘How can we send the puppies to 
Houston?”’ This stimulated oral discussion 

which required the audience situation. 

The children had a picnic in a park. At the 
time, the chief enjoyment was playing with 
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and feeding the dogs, playing with each other, 
and preparing the lunch. 


VII. Culminating Activity 

Upon completing this study of dogs, the children 
gave a very interesting program at an assembly in the 
Demonstration School. Each child selected his part 
for the program which consisted of interesting facts 
about dogs, in the form of reports, stories, poems, and 
songs. 


VIII. Evaluation of Unit 


1. Knowledge: The children gained information 
with reference to the following: 
Different types of dogs 
Caring for dogs with regard to shelter and food 
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Development of initiative and ability to assume 
responsibility 

Encouragement of oral speech and written 
work (reports, letters, discussions) 

Improvement in following directions 

Stimulation of doing 


3. Attitudes and Appreciations: 


Realization that animals have to be cared for 
if they are to be a pleasure and help to man 

Appreciation of dogs because many of them 
have rendered valuable service to man (dog 
heroes) 

Encouragement of group action and coéperation 

Encouragement of consideration for others 


Tricks dogs may learn and can perform 

Increased vocabulary; new songs; poetry 

Increased knowledge of numbers in the fol- 
lowing fields: Counting, use of weights and 


money, measurements 
2. Habits and Skills: 


Development of skill in reading (chart lessons 


and stories) 


4. Ideals: 


Animal life has a place in the world 
Kindness toward animals will, we hope, develop 


a more helpful, sympathetic feeling toward 


man 


Animals usually show appreciation for kindness 
received 


Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the _ best 
solution to the problem pre- 
sented by “‘THE BOY WHO 
CANNOT READ.”’ Send your 
answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


What Would You Do? 


Each month this department publishes a pertinent classroom 


problem, selected from those sent in by our readers. 


.. Two 


dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. . . 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 


paid. 


. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 


solution will be published in April issue. 


This month the problem selected is— 


The Boy Who Cannot Read 


I am a teacher in a consolidated 
school having eight grades. I teach 
the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades. I have thirty-four 
pupils. In my second grade I have 
an Indian boy who will soon be 
sixteen years old and still cannot 


read. This boy Billy, by name, 
comes from a poor, uneducated 
family without means to _ place 


Billy in a school where he could 
have special attention. 

Billy has spent at least nine years 
in school and all these years were 
spent in the kindergarten and the 
first grade. I taught Billy during 
the year of 1937-1938 and promoted 
him to the second grade, which he 
is now in. During my first year of 
teaching I wondered why Billy was 
kept back in the grades which he 
had repeated so many times. 

Billy cannot recognize words be- 
cause he does not know one letter 


from another, nor can he recognize 
words by the use of the present word 
method. Billy does not seem to have 
the mental ability to recall the 
subject matter learned. I have spent 
far more time in helping Billy than 
a teacher can afford to spend in 
rural schools these days, because of 
the overcrowded schedule. Many 
easy reading books have been used 
in order that his word vocabulary 
may be increased. Billy cannot 
remember letters or words after he 
has used them over and over. 

I do not feel that his former 
teachers are entirely to blame for 
his failure but because of the poor 
family background, undernourish- 
ment, and low mental ability Billy 
has failed to grasp the subject 
matter taught. 

Am I right as a teacher to main- 
tain the idea that Billy is better off 
in our school under the conditions 


as they are? Since there are no 
Indian schools in our state at the 
present which he may attend, our 
school board has kept such pupils 
as Billy in our school. I have con- 
sulted state officials in charge of 
Indian children as to what can be 
done for Billy. These state of- 
ficials, as well as the county school 
commissioner, know of Billy’s rec- 
ord but nothing as yet has been 
done. 

As Billy’s teacher I am encourag- 
ing him to do his best, and I am 
employing every means possible to 
bring about a change for the good 
in his reading ability. Time will 
only tell how far Billy will progress 
in school. I believe this is an un- 
usual account to be found in a 
school and maybe this article will 
encourage readers to find a way to 
help me in teaching Billy how to 
read. 


Teachers: What Would You Do? If you have a solution, enter it in this inter- 
esting, constructive contest. All entries must be received not later than February 
10, 1939. . . . and you are cordially invited to submit your problems to this 


department. 
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The Prize Award in the December 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The Case of Herman—the boy who was chronologically 
five, mentally six, and physically eight years of age when he 
entered the first grade—published in our December issue, 


brought forth replies in abundance . . 


The following, sub- 


mitted by Miss Virginia Stone, was selected by the editorial 
committee as most deserving of the prize award because of 
its completeness and constructive suggestion. 


Ar FIRST READING of the methods used in 
trying to deal with Herman, it would seem 
that every possible way had been tried. How- 
ever, a series of activities might be employed 
to cope with the problem. 


1. Discuss the child with your principal or 
superior, have him observe the child “‘in action” 
and gain an understanding of the problem he 
creates. Discuss with your principal your plan 
of procedure, obtain his backing; he may give 
suggestions that will prove helpful. 


2. If the parents of the child are at all open 
to reasonable discussion, visit them, lead up to 
the subject of Herman’s behavior with as much 
frankness as possible. Talk over his actions, 
capabilities, and difficulties. Their ideas and 
attitudes will give a better understanding of 
Herman’s. Try to impress upon the parents 
the necessity for a uniform treatment which 
provides affection and security, yet demands 
obedience. 

Visit the parents frequently. Even if they 
do not cooperate, I doubt if they would be 
openly hostile. By observing Herman at home, 
you may learn how not to handle him, if 
nothing more. 


3. In the classroom, conduct a discussion 
of rules and obedience to them. Stress the 
fact that they are for the good of both the 
individual and the group. Ask Herman for 
his opinions—if you can get him to help make 
some rules, he will not break them quite so 
thoughtlessly. 

In the class discussion bring up the fact 
that those who do not obey the rules of the 
group cannot enjoy its privileges. Then rule 
that anyone who impolitely leaves a group 
activity must be returned to it, and any- 
one who is wilfully destructive must be stopped 
immediately. 


4. This step may determine the success or 
failure of your problem. The teacher does 
not believe in corporal punishment and state 
laws forbid it. But surely neither personal nor 
state code will object to restraining the child 
from breaking up an activity or to bringing 
him back if he leaves the group without reason. 
With Herman this seems the only possible way. 
Until his old channels of activity are blocked, his 
mind and thoughts will not be turned to the new. 

So I say—go after him if he leaves the group, 
and bring him back to it. Do it with a minimum 
of disturbance—the class will cooperate in 
carrying on their work while you are occupied. 
If Herman refuses to walk back, carry him; 
if he kicks or screams, ‘hang on’ just the same-— 
but return him to the group—twenty times 
a day, if necessary! Don’t be rough, don’t lose 
your temper, but keep him there. It will disrupt 
your schedule, yes, but not for long. Gradually 
Herman will realize that he must conform, 
and then your reason rather than sheer physical 
strength will begin to sway him. 


5. Along with blocking Herman from wan- 
dering, try to find some of his actions for 
which you can give him a word of praise. Try 
to show him that you expect good things of 
him, not bad. Ask him to help you with certain 
responsibilities—make him proud of using his 
strength to help, not to hinder. 

In short, with aid of principal and parents, 
make Herman see that when certain required 
standards of obedience are followed, he is 
liked and needed. Let him see that you are 
his friend, that you have confidence in him, and 
I believe he will respond. Persistent and con- 
sistent effort will be necessary, and supreme 
patience, but the problem of Herman can be 
solved. 

VIRGINIA STONE, 
North Rose, N. Y. 


—— 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Airplane Game 


Tuis is an amusing little game 
played with flash cards which adds 
variety to the reading program. 

All the children line up on one 
side of the room. Each row of desks 
on the opposite side are airplanes 
bound for different parts of the 
world. For instance, if we are about 
to take up the study of the Far 
North, row number one represents 
an airplane headed for that place on 
the globe, while row number two 
will be an airplane bound for the 
country we just finished studying 
about. Of course, everyone is anxious 
to board the plane headed for the 
new country. 

No one is allowed to board a plane 
unless he can purchase a ticket. 
The flash cards are the tickets. To 
buy one they must be able to tell me 
the meaning of the word which I 
happen to flash before them when 
it is their turn in line at the ticket 
window. If they explain the word 
correctly they are allowed to board 


the plane. If they fail they are forced 
to go to the end of the line where 
they may await another plane. 

When ship number one is filled we 
bid the passengers good-bye and 
they sail away to the land of make- 
believe. 

Then we proceed to fill up plane 
number two. All those failing to 
purchase a ticket for this plane are 
forced to stay at home. 

When number two has left the 
port number one buzzes into the 
field and lands. Then each child 
alights and tells the group which 
remained at home the interesting 
sights which he or she saw in the 
strange land from which they just 
returned. When they finish, plane 
number two alights and they also 
relate the sights which they saw. 

This serves not only as a way in 
teaching vocabulary meanings but, 
also, is an excellent aid in training 
the imagination and gives the child 
a chance for self-expression. 

—IsABEL SLOAN 


“LADDIE” és the brand. 
304 is the trade-number, 
DIXON as the maker 


of the standard writing pencil, of in-between- 


Valentine Promissory Notes 


Sr. VALENTINE’s Day, I have 
found, offers a fine opportunity for 
distributing the classroom chores 
such as: washing the blackboards, 
cleaning the erasers after school, 
inspecting the desks and passing out 
papers. These small tasks, it seems, 
are a delight to the child at first, 
but tend to become rather uninter- 
esting later on if there have been no 
changes among the workers. To 
remedy this, on St. Valentine’s Day 
the children who are willing to 
accept chores are told to put two 
small valentines each in the valen- 
tine box for the teacher. On these 
valentines they are to write the 
words, ‘‘Good for a half-hour of 
work.”’ 

It is explained to the children that 
these are promissory notes which 
will be held by the teacher until the 
agreed-upon amount of work has 
been done by the child. This manner 
of distributing the work is interest- 
ing to the children when it is ex- 


size, @ for Primary Grades. 


School Bureau, 205-J — Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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plained that real business is carried 
on in much the same way. 

In this manner, the work is 
distributed evenly among the chil- 
dren and the workers changed fre- 
quently. Valentines are marked with 
a gold star and handed back as a 
receipt when the work is completed. 
Instead of sending the usual valen- 
tine to the teacher, the children are 
proud to offer their services. 

D. K. KiBBE 


A First-Grade Earns Money 


Tue first-grade children in 
Room Two were busily discussing 
plans for their Valentine party on 
Friday. After they decided to make 
Jello and cocoa for their refresh- 
ments, the teacher said: ‘“‘Wouldn’t 
it be fun if we could make some 
money to pay for our Weekly 
Readers’’? The children liked this 
magazine very much the first sem- 
ester, but couldn’t bring the neces- 
sary 20 cents each for the second 
semester. Finally, a child suggested 
that we sell the Jello. Questions and 
suggestions soon developed his idea 
into plans for a Valentine tea. 

Signs and posters, made and 
printed by the committees ap- 
pointed by the children, occupied 
the bulletin board in the center hall. 


What? A Valentine Tea 


Where? Room 2, Grades 1B and 
1A 
When? Feb. 12 at 9 o’clock 


Come and eat! 

What a treat! 
Hot Chocolate) 
Fruit Jello > S¢ 
Crackers } 


A child tacked a sheet of paper 
and a pencil on a string on the bul- 
letin board with instructions: 


Please write your name 
On the line 

If you wish to dine 
With us. 


We planned for 50 or 75 children, 
but so rapidly was the sheet filled 
with names that we asked each 
teacher to please send us the number 
of children that were coming from 
her room. We had to know how 
much Jello and chocolate we would 
need. When we saw the total num- 
ber, 367 children, we bought 200 
packages of chocolate. 

The boys bought six boxes of 
Crax Crackers and three and one- 
half dozen bananas on our trip to 
the grocery. Each child brought his 
box of Jello and thus each had his 
own bowl of Jello to stir. What fun 
to stir and stir and stir after a grand 
wash-up. And then to peel and slice 
the bananas into the pretty red 
mixture. Napkins covered the bowls 
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overnight, while the Jello hardened 

Our Patrol Boys served the hot 
chocolate and two sixth-grade girls 
washed and rinsed the cups as each 
child returned his cup to them. 
The teacher served the Jello on 
paper plates while the chosen com- 
mittees passed it to the children 
with crackers and napkins. 

Fortunately, for us, our principal 
and teachers co-operated to the 
fullest extent—only one room was 
served at a time—as the last child 
finished he tapped on the door of 
the next room for us to come. 

It was a tired but very happy 
group of first-graders who counted 
the pennies and nickels that after- 
noon, on their first experience in 
earning money—a total of $18.35. 

DELPHINE ANTO 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue | 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE 


smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


authorities prefer — the 


with its 


Eagle 
pencil slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 

NO. 283 PRACTIC! 


ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees..e.-«- 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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TIME-SAVING TEACHING MATERIAL 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


Many thousands more primary teachers 
are now using The Grade Teacher be- 
cause every issue is a real volume of up- 
to-date Teaching Plans, Practical Teach- 
ing Material, Time-saving Ideas and 
Adaptable Suggestions for the modern 
classroom. The Grade Teacher supplies, 
each month, tor the primary teacher, a 
choice variety of Songs, Posters, Seat- 
work, Stories, Poems, Plays and Pro- 
grams, Activities, Handwork, Decora- 
tions, Art Work, Methods and other 
features—all ready tor immediate use. 
The Grade Teacher will aid you in making your classroom more 
cheertul, and your work easier and more effective. 

Order The Grade Teacher now and save time, worry and energy. 
Subscription price only $2.50 for one year, $4.00 for two years— 
a genuine bargain for every busy primary teacher. 


UNITS AND PROJECTS, PRIMARY 
39 Complete Units and Projects 


Contents: Farm Life—A Farm Unit—Arith- 

[ metic Activities — The Telephone — Mother 

UNITS AND Goose Unit—Seasonal Projects (Sand Table) 

PROJECTS | Seasonal Projects (Indians The Cave Man 

PRIMARY | Pueblo Indians The Health Limited—Our 

}! Pet Shop—The Classroom Library—Organiz- 
ing a Fair Pioneer Lite—Pine Tree Project 
Santa’s Toy Shop—The Eskimos—Snow 

i Seven Little Sisters—Home Unit—Program of 

{ Related Activities—Civic Heroes—The Fire- 

i man—The Postman—Cleanliness Town—My 
Siena Teeth—Sunny Town—George Washington 
Dutch Project— Milk— King Cotton—Rabbits, Wild and Tame 
Easter Project—Japanese Tea Garden—Making a Playhouse 

Three Little Pigs—First Grade Express—June Activity—The 

Circus. 135 Illustrations. 


80 Pages, size 814 x 11 inches. Durably Bound. 


With The Grade Teacher $3.10. 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Strictly New and Original Designs 
for Things to Doin the Study Period 


Price 75c. 


HEALTH and Safety suggestive designs 
| “CLASSROOM ~ with catchy and effective slogans. CALEN- 
ACTIVITIES _ DARS—adapted to seasonal subjects. GOOD 

| IE NGLISH—a series of attractive posters that 
appeal to the imagination of young folks. 
Mey COMMUNITY HELPERS are shown to be 

| / real friends by practical illustrations. FARM 
ANIMALS are given a meaning that broadens 

| we the understanding. HOMES are explained by 
' designs of the common types of dwellings. 
rPRANSPORTATION is taught by the va- 
us forms of travel facilities. SPECIAL DAYS are given a 
w meaning by Drawings, Book Plates and Sentiment Cards. 
FORM AND COLOR—a vast number of designs that suggest 
inality in producing various forms of color combinations. 
ery BUSY Teacher can save time and achieve good results with 

s volume of new and original Designs and Teaching Ideas. 


44 Pages Designs, size 10 x 13 inches. Durably Bound. Price $1.00. 
With The Grade Teacher $3.35. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
Seasonal and Activity Designs 


irtial list of contents: 


= 
tember Border Units—Cut-out Animals DECORATIONS 
| Birds—For a Hallowe'en Parade—A Jack- 
Lantern Poster—Pilgrim Cut-outs—Decem- 


lransparencies—A Santa Claus Paper Doll 

\ Mother Goose Poster—January Posters 
\ Snowbird Border—A North Country Scene 
The Home of Agoonack—February Posters 
| Borders—A Lincoln Booklet—Valentines 
Decorations for March—An Easter Paper 


Work Design—Cut-outs for Springtime—A 

Bird Chart—The Tulip Bed—A Pot of Tulips Qo" 
The Return of the Birds—A May Basket 


\laypole Dance—A Mother's Day Card or Booklet. 


64 Pages Designs, size 10 x 13 inches. Durably Bound. Price $1.00. 
With The Grade Teacher $3.35. 


THE STORY TELLING HOUR 


150 Good, Short, Primary Stories to awaken 
interest and for correlation work. Stories to 
read or tell to the children, or for the children 


themselves to read. Subjects include a wide 


range of childhood experience—Pets, Birds, | THE 
Animals, Flowers, Legends, etc. This choice | §TORY 
collection of charming stories will materially | TELLING 
aid in teaching Language, Spelling, Safety and { 


Character. The children will love them. HOUR 


80 Pages, size 81% x 11 inches. Durably Bound. 
With The Grade Teacher $3.10. 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 
For Primary Grades 


Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Out- 
lines, Activities—all originated and tested by 
practical classroom teachers. Material tor Spe- 
cial Holidays, Blackboard Borders, Book Ac- 
tivities, Coloring, Costumes, Construction 
Work, Drills, Class Games, Health Education, 
Language Work, Nature Study, Paper Cut- 
ting, Posters. Sand Table, etc. 


Price 75c. 


EVERYDAY. 
SEATWORK 


A handy and useful volume for the busy 
teacher’s desk. 
80 Pages, size 8% x 11 inches. Durably Bound. 

With The Grade Teacher $3.10. 


SEATWORK CARDS 


For Primary Grades 


A superb collection, in book form, of 160 f= } 
patterns and silhouettes tor Silent Reading, to ee ene 
be colored during the Seatwork Period. The |PRIMARY GRADES 
subjects include Familiar Pets—Wild Animals Patterns and Sith 

Flowers—Nuts—Trees—Vegetables—Home 
Objects; Indians—Eskimos, et« 


.; Special Day a8 

Cards Toys Boats — Balloons— and other || fe | 
objects of child interest. bees 
Each page contains four patterns, each 34 |} 


x 4) inches. One full page of general directions : = 
lor using. 


Price 


80 Pages, size 81 x 11 inches. Durably Bound. Price 75c. 
With The Grade Teacher $3.10. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 

TEACHING SAFETY IN THE GRADES 

A Practical and Comprehensive Plan for teaching Safety with 
an activity suggested tor each day over a period of thirty-six 
weeks. Safety Slogans, Check Tests, Progress Scales, Demon- 
strations and Traffic Diagrams are featured; also suggestions 
for Posters, Plays and Games. 
MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


A charming collection of nine plays accompanied by delight- 
fully composed interpretative songs. These tunetul plays may 
be used in the music period, to celebrate special days and oc- 
casions and tor seasonal activities. 
costumes. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS 

This choice collection includes 60 delighttul songs adaptable 
to programs for Opening Exercises, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Seasonal Activities, Easter, Mother's Day, Vacation and other 
occasions. Also, they may be correlated with lessons about 
Flowers, Birds, Weather, Patriotism, Indians, etc. The music 
includes both melody and accompaniment. 


Simple stage-settings and 


Each of the above three new books contains 32 pages, size 
&l%4 x 11 inches, durably bound. 

Price h 25c. 

Add these to your order for The Grade Teacher. 
—— Send This Coupon Today—- 
The Grade Teacher, AC- 2-39 
Darien, Connecticut. 
Please send The Grade Teacher: [() 1 year, $2.50; 1) 2 years, $4.00. 
Also send 


Iam enclosing $.......... sO I willsend$......... Mar. 6, 1939. 
Name.. 


(If paid by check, please add 10c for bank charges) 
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Valentine Basket 


Use a five-inch square of paper, 
red on one side and white on the 
other. 

Paste one five-inch square doily 
on the red side and a red heart in 


center of white side. Over this 
white side another doily for lining. 

Fold square into 16 boxes. Cut 
and paste. Place a red heart inside 
and outside at the center of each 
side. 


Finished basket 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


lete education for teaching (45 Prd 
mentary grades, Car 
garten and nursery school. Chil- cA 
dren’s demonstration school and 


lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 


cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


v yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912B, EVANSTON, ILL. 


observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Lollipop Favor 
Shorten a lollipop stick. Place 
lollipop stick in red gum drop. | 
Wrap cellophane around it and tie | 
with red ribbon. A 


FOLD 1N HALF | 


THEN FOLO ONE END OVER 


From stiff red paper cut two a 
hearts. Cut round designs from a a 
doily for eyes, nose and mouth, and 


paste on one heart. Cut another FOLD OVER SIDES ve 
design from doily for wings. Paste oe 
on the other heart. Then paste one 
heart on either side of lollipop. 


Valentine Letter Place Card 


Paste a six-inch square doily on 
same size red paper. 
Place name and heart stamp on 


back and stand up. 
—BELLE SMITH Place card 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DERRY KINDERGARTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY ; 
oe Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground = 
teaching, and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
12 Huntington Ave., Room 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools SI 
Cultural Courses University Credits | 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. A 
TI 
GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND TI 
OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST < E] 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 
= 410 U S NATL BANK BLDG WitulAM RUFFER DENVER. COLO s 
= “s F. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Plymouth Bidg. A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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‘ie es accident toll among children makes 

Safety Education in the grades highly important. 
In presenting this subject you need the best possible 
material. This is provided, ready for use, in The In- 
| structor Handbook entitled “Safety Activities.” 


Safety stories, seatwork, units, posters, tests, and 
program material, designed for all grades and de- 
veloped along sound educational lines, emphasize 
safety on the street, on the playground, and at home; 
safety in playing with toys’and in handling sharp 
instruments; safety in swimming; fire prevention. 


Accompanying the 16 pages of safety stories are 
questions for discussion, exercises, and suggestions. 


Each of the 16 full-page poster designs is con- 
cerned with a particular type of safety problem. 
These posters—all of them attractive, simple to 
make, and dramatic in subject matter—can be used 
effectively to stimulate children in working out orig- 
inal safety posters of their own. 


In the 22 pages devoted to tests and seatwork you 
will find material to check your pupils’ knowledge of 


THE INSTRUCTOR* 


all kinds than any similar magazine. 


Other Instructor Handbooks at 
above prices are: 
HANDWORK for All Grades 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades 
ACTIVITIES for All Grades 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades 


Each book contains 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 


bound in durable bristol board covers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


This new book has everything you need 


to teach Safety in your school or grade 


Safety Activities 


FOR ALL GRADES 


A wide variety of Stories, Seatwork, Posters, 
Units of Work, Tests, Recitations, 
Songs with Music, and Plays 


(Safety Activities is one of the Instructor Handbooks for Elementary Teachers. 


Other books in this series are listed below. 


safety rules and practices after they have had some 
training—or you may utilize this material to test 
pupils in advance so as to determine what kinds of 
safety teaching are most needed. The tests are of 
familiar types: true-false, matching, choice-of- 
answer, etc., and all are accompanied by Keys. 


Twelve pages are set apart for pre-tested units 
and miscellaneous activities. This section of the 
book offers attractive approaches to the subject of 
safety—such, for example, as “The Careful and Alert 
Club,” which proved to be an effective means of 
arousing interest among pupils. If you wish to 
organize such a club in your school, here is an ex- 
cellent plan outlined for you to follow. 


There are 24 pages of recitations, songs with 
music, and plays that dramatize accident possibili- 
ties of many kinds. Ample material is furnished for 
any desired entertainment program based on safety. 

“Safety Activities” contains 96 pages, 7 by 10 
inches in size, and is bound in durable bristol-board 
covers with a striking design in red and black on a 
blue background. 


Price Only 50 Cents, Postpaid 


| or Only 35 Cents, Postpaid, if ordered with a subscription to 
(see subscription prices in coupon below). 


* The big magazine of schoolroom activities for elementary teachers. 


Supplies fully 50% more teaching material of 


Published monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive 


[ecm This Coupon Today—— 


HE INSTRUCTOR Date 


T 193 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the items checked below 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, one year, $2.50; two years, $4.00. 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS—50c each, postpaid 
with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, 35c¢ each 


| ¢ _] Safety Activities for All Grades 


If ordered 
postpaid. 


The Social! Studies (All Grades) 
Handwork for All Grades 


] Seatwork for Primary Grades 
{}] Activities for All Grades 


Tests for Intermediate and 
Upper Grades 


Elementary Science 
The amount of this order is $ I am enclosing $ 


I will send $ not later than April 5, 1939. 


St. or R.D. State | 
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NEXT MONTH 


Among other good things, April brings 
more excellent Easter material, supple- 
menting the advance Easter suggestions 
in this March issue. MARGUERITE GODE 
presents “EASTER SURPRISE,” which 
offers new and entertaining methods for 
making “egg men” with pleasantly gro- 
tesque art decorations and construction 
projects. Epw1na offers a series of 
EASTER CARDS, simple and effective in 
design, and employing the “egg” motif 
with artistic results. 

Hope Harrin, of Florida State College 
for Women, contributes an _ interesting 
article on “THE MONTH OF APRIL,” 
tracing the origin of its name, its significance 
among the ancients, and emphasizing some 
of the important events associated with this 
month. In keeping with April activities, 
HAwTHORNE devotes her contri- 
bution to Arbor Day—an attractive activity 
article under the title “TREES MAKE 
POETRY,” with diagrams for new projects 
and suggestions for study periods. 

As the garden season approaches, the 
April issue presents an unusually inter- 
esting article by FERN Bowes of Wash- 
ington, D. C., entitled “EXPLORING 
PLANT LORE,” with suggestions for ob- 
taining best results from plants under 
various conditions, what plants to select 
for the average school garden, and how to 
treat plant diseases. ALiIcE HANTHORN’S 
work sheets include simple, effective sug- 
gestions for “GROWING FLOWERS 
FROM SEEDS” and ““‘RAISING PLANTS 
FROM CUTTINGS,” with reading lessons 
and “‘something-to-do” suggestions. 

Among the art features, April presents an 
informative article, “MODERN MUD 
PIES,” by Vetma R. RIeEsBOL, which 
traces the origin of “finger painting,’”’ and 
emphasizes its value and adaptability for 
self-expression through creative art in the 
lower primary grades. HerELEN House, in 
her bright, original technique, offers a 
“STORMY WEATHER” page with ex- 
pressive drawings, and “A WOODEN 
SHOE” project embracing many types of 
simple designs. Louis—E TeEssINn’s_ eight 
pages of seasonal art designs are attractive, 
as always, including some new ideas for 
silhouettes, an illustrated song, “APRIL 
SHOWERS,” and many simple motifs for 
primary decorative borders. There is also 
an intriguing group poster suggestion by 
CAROLYN TOWLE in the April ‘““‘TESTED 
SCHOOLROOM HELPS,” which gives 
your pupils a rare opportunity for ‘‘art 
expression”” by creating a drawing of 
themselves. Bess Bruce CLEAVE- 
LAND’s four pages bring new Number Work, 
blackboard borders, nature study reading, 
and poster designs. 

April is abundant with dramatizations, 
including “QUEEN LANGUAGE,” by 
CAROLYN “MARY CHOOSES 
THREE MEALS,” a health play by 
JeEnNiE B. Potter; a Fire Prevention 
safety play, by SytviA CLAFLIN; and 
“GAMES OF HEALTH, SAFETY and 
CITIZENSHIP,” by VaRDINE Moore. 

“OBSERVATIONS OF CHILDHOOD,” 
by Emma Gary WALLACE, originally an- 
nounced for March, finds its place in the 
April issue. ‘“‘SMEXICO,” by Emma JANE 
LEIGH, is an instructive activity which 
proved its worth in Miss Leigh’s classroom, 
and will interest all primary teachers. 

“THE CLEARING GROUND,” by 
FLORENCE TuTTLE, brings new 
reading problems and their solution; WHAT 
WOULD YOU DO? presents the winner of 
the February contest—and a new problem. 
ZeTA Brown’s picture study is a nature 
study in April with a Gray Squirrel for its 
subject. “THE POETRY CORNER” 
brings new verses; and the story section is 
replete with the best new short stories, in- 
cluding a new tale of ‘‘Mrs. Goose” by 
Miriam CLARK POTTER. 


MARCH ART SUGGESTIONS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


30c A COPY $2.50 A YEAR $4.00 TWO YEARS 
VoL. 24 MARCH, 1939 No. 7 
COVER EVA BRINKER 
“Children of Holland” (See Cover Station HYGN—A Health Play Page 26 
Picture Story, Page 25) SUSANNA MYERS 
HYACINTHS IN HOLLAND The Man in the Moon Page 46 
Frontispiece Page 3 SEAT WORK 
SOCIAL SCIENCE LOUISE D. TESSIN 
ALICE HANTHORN Jolly Number Jingles—Number 
Mother Bear and Her Cubs Page 4 Work Page 14 
The Wind Page 5 
Signs of the Month Page 6 BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Safety First Page 7 Number Seat Work Page 13 
The Koala, Nature Study 
ZETA I. BROWN Reading Cards Page 16 
The Advent f Pet d 
Thomas ELINOR ANDREWS 
Picture Story Lesson—How the Picture Number Work Page 15 
Sheep Helps Man Page 11 
CTIVITI FOR MARCH — 
ACTIVITIES FOR MARCH Shining Teeth—Sylvia Claflin Page 30 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
A Parade of Easter Activities 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Easter Greetings 

Bunny Book 

Good Citizenship Poster 
Paper Cutting 


My Handy Hanky—Sylvia Claflin Page 30 
Page 44 Ready for School—Sylvia Claflin Page 30 
Chickadee Song—Louise D. Tessin Page 31 


Page 37 ARTICLES 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
Page 40 | 4 Day with Jan and Mina of Hol- 


Paper Cutting—Silhouettes Page 41 land Page 22 
ZELMA COPELAND MARGUERITE GODE 
A Community Study Page 56 March Music Page 29 
SARA REHTUS STORIES 
Dutch Design Unit Page 18| MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Dutch Market Scene Page 19 The March Wind Blew Page 50 
and Children Pages 34-35 GRACE BOWEN EVANS 
7 . The White Nuts Page 52 

EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 
A Dutch Project Page 21 EDNAH A. PARR 

Johnny’s Dream Page 53 
PAULINE RANCH 
A Zoo Party Page 27 SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 

Brownie Keepwatchee Page 54 


JULIE M. REGNIER 


The Use of Pictures for Beginners 


LOUISE D. TESSIN Pages 36-41 


ART AND POSTER PROJECTS in Reading Page 57 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 
March Poster Holland Page 17 | I Want To Page 55 
Holland Borders Page 43 

HELEN BOYD 
LOUISE D. TESSIN Peter Perkins Page 56 


March Calendar 
Good Citizenship Poster 


RUTH HADLEY 
March—In Like a Lion and Out 


Page 42 
Page 39| THE CLEARING GROUND 


Teaching Problems with Practical 
Solutions—Florence Piper Tuttle Page 48 


Page 32 | POETRY CORNER Page 47 
PHYLLIS I. BRITCHER 
Maple Sugar Poster Page 33 WHAT WOULD YOU DO? Page 59 
DRAMATIZATIONS What Would You Do? Award Page 59 
CAROLYN TOWLE TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS 
Our Visit to Holland Page 20 Page 62 
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